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PREFACE. 

The requirements of the Intermediate Education pit)- 
gramme, and the want felt in many of our schools and 
colleges of an English Handbook of Italian Literature at 
once adapted to meet these requirements and suitable for 
the younger pupils, have called this little work into exist- 
ence. 

How far it is calculated to fulfil its main object it is for 
others to say : I will but add here that I have done my 
best, at the expense of some time and thought, to render 
it, within its compass, as generally useful as possible; 
and that if it be found, on the whole, an acceptable aid to 
teachers and students, I shall have much gratification in 
feeling that the moments I have devoted to this very brief 
survey of a literary field so wide and fair have in no sense 
been wasted. 

J. O'B. C 
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ITALIAN LITERATURE. 



INTRODUCTION. 

THE History of Italian Literature may be conveniently 
divided into the following periods : — 

1. The period of Early Italian, ending with the birth of 
Dante. 

2. The Trecento^ from the birth of Dante (1265) to the 
death of Boccaccio (1375), which two, with Petrarca are 
styled the " triumvirate of the Trecento!^ 

3. The Quattrocento^ from 1375 to 1500. During this 
period, Latin was revived, to the prejudice of Italian. 

4. The CinquecentOy from about 1500 to 1600, — ^a very 
brilliant period. 

5. The Seicento, from 1600 to 1700. The bad taste 
which prevailed during this comparatively sterile period is 
ascribed partly to the influence of the Spaniards through- 
out Italy, and partly to the devotion with which the 
cleverest men of the age applied themselves to science 
and to scientific writing only. 

6. The period from 1700 to 1800, in studying which, it 
will be necessary to review the Arcadian writers, the 
reaction against them, and the influence of the Revo- 
lution on Italian Literature. 

7. The period from 1800 to the present time* 

B 
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FIRST PERIOD. 

EARLY ITALIAN. 

Tarloiu ¥iewB with regard fo the oiiglii of tiic 
liaasiiaKe. — (i). Dante considered that Italian is bu 
a vulgar, ungrammatical kind of Latin. (2). Fetrarcl 
thought so too, and pointed out Sicily as its cradle 
(3). Leonardo d'Aretino held that it is, in fact, identica 
with the language of the old Roman Plehs, (4). Speron 
Speroni — that it is but an oflf-shoot of Proven9al Frend 
considerably leavened with barbarian idioms. (5). Muk 
tori — that in it, we have, simply, the remains of the Latii 
as disintegrated by the barbarian conquest and by oth( 
external influences, and rendered, to some extent, coi 
formable to the German idiom. Tiraboschi, Ginguen 
and Perticari, have more or less inclined towards Mur 
tori's views. (6). Scipio MafFei maintained that in Italis 
we see the vulgar Latin in the last phase of a slow b 
continuous transformation by successive alterations ai 
infusions with the old popular local dialects — ^a view sb 
ported by the latest results of philological research. T 
theory that the Gothic leaven was sufficient to leaven t 
whole mass is therefore now abandoned. 

Idterary Italian. — Of the twenty or more diale 
spoken in Italy the Sicilian appears to have been 1 
earliest turned to literary uses, and next in order of tir 
for grace and vigour, the Bolognese. The Florentin< 
"the Tuscan's Siren tongue" — soon, however, assun 
that pre-eminence it still so justly maintains, despite 
unfounded claims put forward for Lombard dialects 
Castiglione, Muzio, and Castelvetro. By a kind of liter 
Ghibelinism, Dante, in his De Vulgari Eloquio, seeks, 
deed, to take away this honour from Florence, argu 
that the more excellent dialect {cortigiana) was evol 
from the various others in the course of time by a proc 
of selection. His opinions on this matter, however, \ 
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it needs hardly to be observed, of little weight in the face 
of the evidence to the contrary. They are but on a par 
with those of Muratori which have been so fully answered 
by Salvini. 

SSarly Italian Poetry. — ** No industry," says Hal- 
lam, ** has retrieved so much as a few lines of real Italian 
till near the end of the twelfth century, and there is not 
much before the middle of the next." The genuine 
Italian poetry made its first appearanee in Sicily. The 
truly popular kind is generally plain, meagre, and com- 
monplace, as distinguished from the compositions of the 
troubadours which are metaphysical, fanciful in the 
extreme, and studded with conventionalisms. The form 
of its versification (especially the canzone) was modelled 
upon that of the Proven9als, or at least derived from the 
same source ; and the verse was always rhymed, and was 
determined not by quantity but by syllabic accent. The 
principal early Italian poets are : — 

CiULLO d'Alcamo (Sicilian), earliest ; — remembered for 
his amatory dialogue written between 1172 and 1178. 

Frederick II. of Sicily (i 194-1250); — ^more remarkable 
as a patron of letters than as a poet ; — led an irregular 
life. His sons, Manfred and Enzo, and his secretary, Pier 
Delle Vigne, were also votaries of the muse. 

Odd delle Colonne, flourished about 1 245 ; — wrote 
some graceful canzoni in tolerably pure Italian. Of the 
same time and school were Inghilfredi, Guido delle 
Colonne, Rinaldo d' Aquino, and Jacopo da Lentino, the 
notary,— particularly condemned by Dante. 

Onesto, professor at the University of Bologna, has 
left sonnets, much above mediocrity, on Justice^ Ambition, 
and the Immortality of the Soul, 

Guido Guinicelli (i 220-1 276), the greatest of the 
Bolognese poets, — a Ghibelline,* and for many years an 

• GuELF and Ghibelline. — ^These party names, which early found 
their way into the literature of Italy, are said to owe their origin to the 
contest for the imperial crown between Conrad, duke of Swabia, lord 
of Wiblingen (Ijence Ghibelline)^ and Henry, nephew of Guelf, duke of 

B 2 
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exile. His amatory verses, the expression of a most 
refined Platonism, though often obscure, are, in general, 
vigorous, graceful, and touching. In the Comnudta^ the 
ConvitOy and the discourse De Vulgari Eloquio, Dante 
bestows the highest praise on Guinicelli. 

St. Francis of Assisi (i 184-1226). His ** Canticle 
to the Sun" is one of the earliest specimens of Italian 
blank verse. His^Hjnnn on Poverty," and his canticle 
on ** The Love of Jesus " find place in many a poetical 
reliquary, even for their literary merits alone. 

Jacopone da Todi (another Umbrian — real name, 
Jacopo de Benedetti — d. 1306). Jacopone composed 
many sacred canticles in both Italian and Latin, and is 
said to be the author of the famous hjonn, Stabat Mater, 
He was a monk who was induced, through motives of hu- 
mility, to permit himself to be regarded as insane. 

FoLCACCiERO of Sienna (b. 11 50 ). Wrote the 

earliest poem in the Tuscan dialect. The piece appears, 
however, from internal evidence, to be of a later date than 
Ciullo's Dialogue. 

GuiTTONE d'Arezzo, Or Fra Guittone (a Tuscan, 
— d. 1294). — ^A contemporary of Guinicelli. — Enjoyed, in 
his day, a very high literary reputation, but his composi- 
tions are deficient in grace ana poetic colouring. 

BoNAGGiUNTO (a Tuscan). Purer in style than Guittone, 
but even more prosaic, and more devoid of anything like 
creative power. 

Dante da Majano of Fiesole; — remembered rather 
for his famous correspondence with the Sicilian poetess, 
Monna Nina, than for any marked originality or any special 
poetic merit of his own. 

Bavaria, in 1138. In this straggle, the Pope and the several Italian 
cities sided with Henry : hisT«al, however, was successful. 

"The names of Guelf and Ghibelline, " saj^s Dean Church, "were 
the inheritance of a contest which in its onginal meaning had been 
long over. The one party called themselves 9ie Emperor's liegemen, 
and their watchword was authority and law ; the other side were the 
liegemen of Holy Church, and their cry was liberty; and the distinc- 
tion, as a broad one, is true.'' 
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GuiDo Cavalcanti of Florence (1250-1300). — One of 
Dante's friends, and an active Ghibelline. His canzont 
are chiefly amatory, and are distinguished by intricacy of 
versification, metaphysical conceits, and obscurity enough 
to puzzle the cleverest of his commentators. 

Brunetto Latini, Dante's master in poetry ( — d. 
1294). — Wrote in French, Le Tr6sor (Tesoretto), a sort of 
poetical rSsumS of the Bible, the works of Pliny the natu- 
ralist, Solon, and others. — Is the author, also, of an opera, 
// PataffiOy a truly wretched production, of a very low moral 
tone. — Will be mentioned again as being the first trans- 
lator into Italian prose from the Classics. 

SSarly Italian Prose. — The early prose literature 
consists, for the most part, of historical records, transla- 
tions, popular tales and versions of the chivalrous romances, 
and some devotional treatises. However truly it may be 
said that the characteristics of the poetic idiom all over 
the peninsula lend some support to the theory of a float- 
ing literary language, nowhere appearing as the real living 
tongue of the people, this does not hold with regard to 
Italian prose, of which we may assert, without exaggera- 
tion, that it owes its birth to Tuscany, that it lived there, 
so to speak, exclusively, during two centuries, and that it 
crossed the Apennines to become the common and 
national patrimony only at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century. In Florence, as early as the thirteenth 
century, we find various chroniclers making use of the 
popular dialect, while as yet, over the rest of Italy, 
Latin was the vehicle of almost all historical writing — 
one noteworthy exception presenting itself, however, in 
the case of Spinello's Diumalu The most remarkable 
early prose-writers are : — 

Matted Spinello, who wrote about the year 1268, in 
a Neapolitan dialect, his Diurnali, or Journals, in which he 
relates in a graphic manner the facts and anecdotes he 
had collected in his country (the province of Bari) from 
1247 to 1268. 

RicoRDANO Malispini ( — d. 1 281). — Wrote a narra- 
tive of the public events of Florence from the ear^* 
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times, which was continued from 1283 to tzS6 by his 
nephew, Giacotto Malispini. Calm and dispassionate in 
his treatment of the political events of his own time, his 
style is deficient in vivacity and vigour. 

Salviati, who translated into Italian Marco Polo's 
"Wonders of the World" (// MUione), which was ori- 
ginally written in French in 1298. 

Albertano da Brbscia, a very popular moralist. — 
Wrote various original works in Latin from 1138 to 1146, 
which he translated into Italian during the twenty or thirty 
years following. One of his works appears in Chaucer, 
in an abbreviated form as "The Tale of Melibaeua." 

Bono Giamboni, who translated Brunetto Latini's 
Trisor info Italian, thus producing one of the most con- 
siderable and popular prose works of his time. Both the 
author and the translator have left behind them many 
other works, chiefly extracts or translations from the 
classics; Brunetto, in particular, made versions of Cicero's 
Rhetoric and of portions of Sallust and Livy. They, 
moreover, contributed very largely, by their teaching, to 
form the writers of the fourteenth century — the classic 
age of Florence. 

Of the miscellaneous works of the period may be 
mentioned Era Guittone's Letters — the earliest collec- 
tion in the language, a treatise on Cosmogony by Ris- 
toro d'Arezzo, and a tract on Rhetoric by Era Guidotto 
of Bologna; and among the popular works of fiction, 
the Novellino or Cento Novdle, a medley of tales from 
various sources, and the Reali di Francia {Tavolo Rotondo, 
Lancillolto, &c.), being the French Romances of Chivalry 
in a new guise — the repertory from which have been 
drawn the materials for the chivalrous epic of Italy, such 
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SECOND PERIOD. 
(M65-137ft.) 

THE TRIUMVIRATE OF THE TRECENTO— DANTE, PETRARCH, 

AND BOCCACCIO. 



DAKTB. 

Dante AHshleii (1265-1321). — Dante was bom at 
Florence, of the noble family of the Alighieri, which was 
in politics attached to the Papal, or Guelf party, in oppo- 
sition to the Imperial, or Ghibelline. No adequate account 
can be given of his works without a sketch of his life- 
history, which may be conveniently divided into three 
periods. 

First Period (1265-1290) — The Poefs youth; 
Dante and Beatrice* — ^When about ten years of age 
Dante meets, at the house of Folco Portinari, her father, 
the Beatrice whose beauty and goodness inspired him 
with that passion of admiring loVe which became one of 
the most potent elements of his inner life, and the source 
of some of the sublimest and sweetest conceptions of his 
great poem, the Commedia, 

At twenty-four years of age serves in the Florentine 
army against the Aretinians, at the battle of Campaldino, 
and in the following year against the Pisans. 

Having received his preliminary education from Bru- 
nette Latini, he proceeds to the universities of Bologna 
and Padua, and becomes a proficient in all noble accom- 
plishments and in all the learning of his time, classics, 
logic, and school divinity. 

Beatrice dies in 1290, and is to him, henceforth, a 
glorified ideal of wisdom and beauty. 

Produces, in this first period, part of the canzont, in his 
Canzontere, 
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Second Period (i 290-1 302) — Dante the State§- 

man. — A year after the death of Beatrice marries Gemma 
de' Donati, of a Ghibelline family, and, according to 
some — possibly slanderous — accounts, a very irascible and 
unamiable lady indeed. 

At the age of thirty-five (a.d. 1300) is elected Prior, or 
supreme magistrate, of Florence, an honour from which 
proceed all his subsequent misfortunes. 

The Guelfs, now supreme in Florence, become split up 
into two contending factions, the Bianchi and the Neri ; 
and Dante, on a groundless suspicion of having unduly 
favoured the former, is sentenced to exile, and his estates 
are confiscated. 

He produces, during this period, the first seven cantos 
of the Divina Commedia, La Vita Nuova^ two books of the 
ConvitOy and some canzoni of a philosophical character. 

Tbird Period (i 302-1 321) — Dante the CSxIle. — 
Decree having been pronounced against him while on an 
embassy to Rome, he is forced to join the ranks of the 
fuorittscitiy or proscribed ones — mostly Ghibellines ; and 
with them, in 1304, makes an unsuccessful attempt to re- 
enter Florence by force of arms. He remained, however, 
always more Guelf than Ghibelline. 

He, soon after, quits this confederacy in disgust, and 
spends the remainder of his life mostly in wandering from 
place to place, and from patron to patron. 

Finds an asylum, at length, at Ravenna, with Guido da 
Polenta (father of Francesca di Rimini), with whom he 
resides till his death, in 1321. "He lies buried in his 
death-city : Hie claudor Dantes patriis extorris ah orris^^ 

During this third and last period of his life he wrote 
the treatise De Monarchid, the third book of the Convito 
(13 14), and finished \kiQ Divina Commedia. To this period 
also may be assigned his incomplete work, De Volgare 
Eloquio, 

The Dlvlna Conunedla. — Was called simply the 
Commedia by Dante himself; and by this name, as havings 
been written in a middle style : the epithet Divina was 
"fixed until after the author's death. 
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In accordance with the plan of the poem, it consists of 
three distinct parts — Z^In/emo, II Purgatorio, and // Para- 
disOf consisting of loo cantos, or 33 in each part, and an 
introductory one. The measure in which it is written is 
called the Terza Rima, This is composed of three lines, of 
which the first and third rhyme together, and the second 
one with the first and third of the succeeding couplet. 
Each line consists of eleven syllables — the only Italian 
Epic metre — and is divided, or supposed to be divided, 
into five iambics, with a short syllable at the close. 

The Divina Commedia is the first Christian Epic,* the 
Iliad of European literature. It sets forth, in the form of 
a vision, the mysteries of the invisible world — of Hell, 
Purgatory, and Paradise — which the poet tells us he is 
permitted to see through favour of the glorified Beatrice, 
that he might thus be reclaimed from sin. His master, 
Virgil, is sent to be his guide through Hell and Purga- 
tory; and Beatrice then meets him in the terrestrial Para- 
dise, and conducts him thence onwards through the 
regions of the Blessed. 

The Hell of Dante is in the shape of a vast funnel, or 
inverted cone, divided into nine regions by concentric 
circles, and extending to the centre of the earth, where 
Lucifer himself is chained in ice. To this immense ex- 
cavation corresponds an elevation, or conical mountain, 
at the antipodes which is the mountain of Purgatory. 
On the summit of this mountain the terrestrial Paradise 
is situated ; and thence the celestial Paradise, consisting 
of the Sun, the Moon, the planets, and the other stellar 
worlds (distributed according to the Ptolemaic system, 
and moving round the Earth as centre), is accessible to 
those who have ascended thus far. 

Dante explores these regions, all three — traverses Hell 
to its lowest depths, then inverting himself, passes on 
through the Earth, and pursues his course upwards by the 



♦ The Epic poem is "a narrative of outward events contrived for 
poetic interest by plot or story, scenery, character, language," &c. — 
Bain, 
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various steps of purgation to the top of the mountain 
beyond, whence his beatified guide leads him to the 
highest heaven, and there he at length becomes lost in 
light in contemplating the Beatific Vision. 

He places along his roate in scenes of eternal tortnre, 
or of hope, or of happiness, the various individuals who 
had taken a prominent part in the public affairs of his 
time, distributing all the other natural or supernatural 
objects according to the suggestions of his poetic genius. 

The action of the poem begins on Good Friday, 1 300, 
when Dante had reached the middle of the Scriptural 
three-score years and ten, and ends on the first Sunday 
after Easter, making in all ten days. 

The subject of the whole work, taken literally, is the 
condition of souls after death, simply considered. Taken 
allegorically, the subject is man, and how, by good or bad 
actions, owing to the freedom of his will, he justly merits 
reward or punishment. 

So-called Sources of the Poem.— The Eleventh 
Book of the Odyssey; the Sixth Book of the ^neid ; 
Cicero*s Vision of Scipio: the popular legends current in 
Dante*s age, including St. Patricks Purgatory^ the Vision 
of Fratt AlhcricOy and possibly that of Walkelin. 

The aty of Ms.— This is the sixth Hell-region— the 
eternal abode of the violent towards God, namely, heretics 
and infidels. At a distance apparently a city, on nearer 
approach it turns out to be no more than a vast enclosure 
of open, flaming sepulchres. 

Malbolge. — Literally, evil pits or holes — ^a stony region 
in the eighth Hell-circle, comprising the horrible ditches 
in which the fraudulent are punished, according to their 
several degrees of guilt. 

IftenioritaUe Episodes. — Francesco da Rimini (Inf. 
c. v.), Ugolino and Ruggieri (Inf. c. xxiii.), Sordello 
(Pur. c. vi.), and many others. 

Honied lindfer. — ^A huge bat-winged monster, with 
three hideous faces— one red, one dark, and the third 
yellow — set on his gigantic head. He stands breast-high 
from the ice of Cocytus, in the middle of the ninth, or 
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traitor's region of Hell, and in each gory mouth he crunches 
a sinner : of his victims, the one in front, who suffers the 
extreme of torment, is Judas Iscariot. 

Dante's Minor 'Works. — The Vita Nucva, a mixture 
of prose and verse, being a detailed, but visionary, history 
of the author's life, from his ninth to his twenty-seventh 
year, and of his attachment to Beatrice. The Convito, or 
Banquet, a feast of imagination and reason spread before 
the world, and which was to consist of fourteen canzoni on 
love and virtue. Only three of these, however, are ex- 
plained. The Canzomere, containing many sonnets and 
songs, some beautiful, some merely quaint, not in any of 
the works already mentioned. The treatise De Monarchid 
(Latin), which expounds and defends the following 
tenets: — (i). That for the well-being of the world a 
temporal monarchy is essential ; (2). That the dignity of 
empire is by right inherent in the Roman people; (3). 
That the authority of the monarch comes directly from 
God. The two books De Vulgari Eloquio^ which contain 
much information on the progress the vernacular poetry 
of Italy had then made ; but in which the author seeks to 
deprive Florence of the privilege of claiming, as especi- 
ally her own, the literary language — called by him aulicay 
the language of Courts. 

Dante as author of the Commedia. — ^A stem and 
brief-spoken man, set on objects high and vast as mind 
can contemplate, his eyes were nevertheless fully open to 
external nature, and his heart to sympathetic tender- 
ness. 

He possessed, in a wonderful degree, the power of in- 
vesting the supernatural with a vivid, consistent, and 
intelligible reality. His genius is essentially creative. 
His diction is remarkable for conciseness, force, and 
felicity : he is a word-painter, at once graphic, true, and 
noble. 

Critics have objected to the way in which he has mixed 
up his characters, sacred and profane, ancient and modern ; 
and to his too frequently introducing images, sometimes 
merely grotesque, but often vulgar, indecent, and disgus^ 
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ng. Still, notwithstanding these faults, he has sung his 
heart-song, that " mystic, unfathomable" heart-song of his, 
with such an intense sincerity, that few who can at all 
grasp the mighty spirit of his verse will deny how justly 
entitled is the ''world-worn" Dante to the fame and the 
wreath of a sovereign poet. 

Prosewrifers — Dantis Contemporaries. 

DiNO Campagni ( — d. 1323). — Campagni, called by 
Giordini, "the Italian Sallust," may be regarded as the 
Father of Italian History. A Prior of Florence, two months 
after Dante, and afterwards a gonfalonier^ he relates the 
events that came under his own observation as citizen and 
as magistrate, from 1280 to 13 12. 

A Guelf, allied to the party of the popolani^ or rich 
democrats, he is severe towards the Blacks, cold towards 
the Whites — affecting to preserve a mean between the 
contending parties, and at the same time holds faithfully 
by the flag of the nmvo popolo^ a popular regime esta- 
blished towards the close of the thirteenth century. 

Besides his prose writings, Campagni produced some 
poetical pieces of the class called rime^ — commonplace 
love-lyrics, more or less allegorical. As to the poem of 
r Iniefligenzay written in nona rinuij or strophes of nine 
verses, and published by Ozanam in his Documents pour 
servir d VHistoire liitSraire de Vitality we may well doubt that 
the author of the Florentine Chronicle produced it. As 
observed by Nannucci, the delicacy of its descriptions and 
colouring gives it a character so different from the dry 
rime^ that we can hardly consider the unsupported autho- 
rity of one manuscript as sufficient evidence in Campagni's 
favour. 

Giovanni Villani ( — d. 1348). — A rich learned mer- 
chant of Florence, and a pure Guelf. His. commercial 
transactions called him into various countries. He visited 
France and Flanders, and followed all the movements 
of the war between Philip the Fair and the Flemings, 
^ven visiting the battlefield of Mons-en-Puelle while it 
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was yet covered Vith the dead. He held some of the 
highest oflfices of the republic of Florence, and in 1328 
rendered great services during a famine. A visit to Rome 
during the Jubilee of 1300 is said to have awakened in 
him the desire to write the history of his native city. The 
result is his great work, Istorie Fiorentine^ or Cronicay in 
twelve books, part being, indeed, merely a copy of earlier 
chronicles, fables and all — principally of that of Malispini. 
The part, however, relating to the events of the historian's 
own time is highly esteemed as being an authentic, though 
not always an unprejudiced narrative. He possessed con- 
siderable descriptive powers. His style is simple, but 
unpolished ; the language not being yet mature. Villani 
died of the plague at Florence. 

Francesco da Barberino ( — d. 1348). — Florentine 
moralist. Wrote Del Reggimento delle Donne, Documenti 
d^Amore, also a Galateo or etiquette-book of the fourteenth 
century, in which prose and verse are strangely com- 
mingled, and love is mixed up with politics and religion. 

Cinq or Guittoncino da Pistoia (i 270-1 337 ?). — 
Although a jurisconsult, and author of // Comento ml 
Codice, as a poet prepared the way for Petrarch by a 
collection of verses in honour of the lady Selvaggia de* 
Vergiolesi (who died about the year 1307). 

Cecco d'Ascoli ( — burned as a sorcerer in 1327). — 
Wrote VAcerva, a poem in five books, being a collection 
of all the sciences of his age, including astronomy, philo- 
sophy, and religion. Was one of Dante's personal ene- 
mies. 

Fazio'de' Uberti (grandson of the great Farinata, who 
was so hated by the Florentines). — Raised himself to 
celebrity by his sonnets and other poems. Wrote, at a 
much later time of life, a descriptive poem, Dettamondo, in 
which he proposed to imitate Dante by displaying the 
real world as that poet had displayed the supersensual. 
The attempt was, however, an unsuccessful one. The 
Dettamondo is in terza rima. 

Anonymous Writers. — ^Two of these deserve to be 
noticed : the one has left an excellent Italian translation 
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of Livy; the other, who might be called the political 
economist of the fourteenth century, is the Biadajuolo, or 
corn-merchant, who, knowing no Latin, but speaking the 
Florentine dialect in all its raciness and vigour, gives an 
animated account of the famines that have been in his 
time, moralising as he goes along. 
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Franceseo PetrarcMi, ( 1 304-1 374). — Bom at Arezzo ; 

died at Arqua. His father, like Dante's, an exile from 
Florence, brought him up for the law, for which, however, 
he soon showed he had no relish. — Became attached to 
the court of Avignon on the death of his father and mother 
in 1326. — First met Laura de Sade on the 6th of April in 
the following year, and was inspired by the sight of her 
beauty with an affection which, we are assured, was as 
pure and virtuous as it was tender and passionate. 
Dowered with all the plenitude of song, he had at length 
found a theme, and Europe soon wondered at the rich 
and varied robes of verse in which he clothed it. As to 
Laura herself, her conduct, throughout, is said to have 
been marked by purity, kindness, and good sense. (She 
died on the 6th of April, 1348.) Petrarch travelled much, 
took part in the political affairs of his time, was the friend 
of popes and princes, and was employed by them in many 
important negotiations. He rendered great services to 
literature by his diligent researches for ancient manuscripts 
and other remains, and founded the famous library of S. 
Mark at Venice. He shares with Boccaccio the honour of 
having revived classical learning, and was a warm sympa- 
thiser with the unfortunate Rienzi, " the last of the Tri- 
bunes." In 1 34 1 he was crowned as laureate in the Capitol 
of Rome, in testimony of his renown as a poet and a scholar. 
He attended at Rome during the Jubilee of 1350; lived 
afterwards at Vaucluse, Milan, Padua, Venice, and removed 
in ^370 to Arqua. 

March's 'Works. — These are partly in Italian, 
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partly in Latin. In his own day his reputation rested 
chiefly on the latter ; he is now best known by the former. 
The following are the principal : — ^The Canzoniere, includ- 
ing the poet's sonnets and canzoni ; the "Triumphs" (of 
Love, Chastity, Death, Fame, Time, and Eternity), adorned 
with many flowers from Dante ; the Latin works — De Re- 
mediis utriusque Fortunae,De Vita Solitariay De Vera Sapientia^ 
De Contempiu Mundiy Africa (an epic poem), Eclogues, and 
Epistolae Familiares (a series of letters of great value, 
written, some to the living, some to the dead, and a few 
even to posterity). 

The Sonnet. — This species of lyric is composed of 
fourteen verses, opening with two quatrains, closing with 
two tercets, and including generally four, and never more 
than five rhymes. Petrarch's sonnets, by which " he gave 
himself to fame,'* are all in honour of Laura ; and never 
were erotic lyrics more morally pure. 

The €an9Eone. — While the Sonnet is, as to form, bor- 
rowed from the Sicilians, the Canzone is derived from the 
Proven9als. Canzoni must be classed under the head of 
lyrical poems ; but at the same time they are distinguished 
by their remarkable length, as also by other features, from 
the French Chanson, as well as from the classical ode. 

Petrarch's Canzone to the Blessed Virgin is considered 
by Macaulay to be one of the finest hymns ever written. 

I Tiionfi. — The " Triumphs" are poems of an allego- 
rical kind, evidently modelled on the Commedia, There is 
in them a similar division into cantos or chapters ; the 
metre is the same ; and similar visions are introduced, in 
which the poet is partly the spectator, partly the actor. In 
Dante, however, we are struck with the action, we are in- 
terested for the characters, and we forget the allegory ; 
while, in Petrarch, we lose all interest in the plot by being 
constantly reminded, as well of the vanity of the poet, as 
of the moral the whole is intended to convey. 

Of the Latin works, the De Remediis Utriusque Fortunae, 
in two books, has for its object to prove that neither does 
true happiness consist in cupidity, hope, and joy ; nor yet 
real evil in the troubles, sorrows, and labours of this life. 
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The two books De Vita Solitaria were dictated by a cer- 
tain amount of misanthropy engendered in the author, 
owing to the corruption and the malice of some of his 
contemporaries. The design of the first book is to ex- 
pound the pleasures of a solitary life and the infelicity of 
him who lives in the world — "in among the throngs of 
men," oppressed with a thousand thoughts and cares. In 
the second book the writer enumerates the many illus- 
trious personages, beginning with Adam, and ending with 
the fathers of the Church, who have been lovers of solitude; 
and he finds further satisfaction in the example of the an- 
cient philosophers and poets who, in like manner, delighted 
to live "far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife"; 
thereby showing that the Vita Solitaria is conformable, not 
alone to religion, but to mere worldly wisdom as well. 
The work De Contemptu Mundi is a kind of imitation of 
the confessions of St. Augustine, in the form of a dialogue 
between himself and the poet, in which the latter discloses 
his failings, and seeks such advice as may lead to their 
correction. 

Characteristlei of Petrarch as a writer. — His 
genius, his brilliant fancy, and the force, elegance and 
music of his expression make him a prince of the lyre ; 
but his vanity, the false glitter of his concettiy the shallow- 
ness and bad taste of his metaphysical quibbles, puns and 
charades, and, indeed, as has been remarked byMacaulay, 
the paucity of his thoughts, detract very seriously from his 
poetic fame. In his Latin works, his weaknesses only be- 
come more apparent. In most of these he is all but in- 
variably dull, inflated, superficial, and in his style, a mere 
copyist of the ancients. His Latin letters, however, are 
interesting as throwing light on a period which is well 
worthy of being known. 

** The school of Petrarch," says fitienne, " was the most 
long-lived as well as the most sterile of all those that held 
sway over Italian poetry." Academies were set up for 
the special study of Petrarch ; learned commentators e^- 
poimded Petrarch ; imitators of all degrees of worthless- 
ness, from Madonna Giustina Lievi Perotti onwards, 
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plagiarized from Petrarch ; and even societies were esta- 
blished in many places, with names the most bizarre, to 
glorify Love and Laura and Petrarch. During the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, in fact, there were not wanting 
many who were more of Petrarchists* than even Petrarch 
himself. At a later period, however, Tassoni, called the 
Petrarchomasttx, headed a reaction against the worship of 
- Laura, which was crowned with partial success ; and what 
- ' remained of her altars were overturned when at length 
Italian taste and intelligence recalled Dante to his first 
' empire. 

**The qualities," says Sismondi, "that rendered Petrarch 
the first man of his age, were an ardent love for science, 
and an enthusiasm for all that is high and noble in the 
poetry, the eloquence, and the manners of antiquity." 



BOOOAOOIO. 

C^ioTanni Boccaccio (13 13-1375) ''// padre delta 
prosa italianaP — Was the son of a Florentine merchant, 
and was born at Paris. His passion for literature led him 
to abandon first, commerce, and, afterwards, the study of 
the law. A sojourn at Naples, a pilgrimage he paid to the 
tomb of Virgil on the height of Pausilippo, and an ac- 
quaintance he formed with a certain Lady Mary, attached 
to the royal court, decided his future career. For Queen 
Joanna, as much as for Lady Mary — his " Fiammetta," he is 
said to have written his chief work, the Decamerone. On his 
father's death, he went to reside at Florence, where he was 
highly honoured. Having been sent to Padua to communi- 
cate to Petrarch the tidings of his retail by the Florentines, 
he gained that illustrious poet's abiding friendship. Like 
Petrarch, he contributed very much to the revival of clas- 
sical learning, spent his fortune in collecting manuscripts, 

• In modem sense. Petrarckisty — ^now, an admirer of Petrarch's 
matter and poetic style ; — ^in the sixteenth century, a writer who em- 
ployed only words to be found in Petrarch* 
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and was the first to bring into Italy from Greece copies of 
the Iliad ^lA of the Odyssey. A certain cloud that hong over 
his birth seems to have extended itself to his own private 
life and to his writings. A solemn message from a djing 
monk (F. Petroni), in 1 361 , appears, however, to have deeply 
impressed him, and led to a remarkable reformation in his 
manner of life thenceforward. He was chosen bj the 
Florentines^ to fill the Chair which was founded by them in 
1373 for the exposition of the Divine Commedta. After 
some months of broken health he died at Certaldo, a year 
after the death of his friend Petrarch. 

His life may be divided into three periods: — ist. His 
youth, the period of his errors, also the period in which 
he produced his poetry and the Decamerone, 2nd. The 
middle period of his life — ^that of his political honours and 
of his first acquaintance with Petrarch. His works written 
during this period are all in Latin, and of a learned cha- 
racter. 3rd. His later years, the period of his penitence. 
In this period he sought to make reparation for the errors 
of his youth by the practice of piety and austerity. 

Boccado's Piincipal UTorks. — U Decamerone, the 
comer-stone of his fame. This is a collection of a hundred 
tales or novels, full of liveliness and humour, but often 
licentious and indecent, supposed to have been told by a 
company of ten persons who had retired into the countiy 
from the dreadful pestilence that devastated Florence in 
1348. The Decamerone was published in 1352 or 1353. It 
was condemned by two popes, and by the Council of 
Trent. Attempts were made, however, to improve and 
purify it, but without much success. 

Sources of the Tales in the Decamerone, — (i) The 
ancient French Fabliaux and the chronicle of Guido delle 
Colonna ; (2) the Fioritd^ or Flower of Chronicles of Ar- 
mannino, Guido de Pisa, and others; (3) the old Italian 
collection known as the Cento Novelle ; (4) the Indian 
romance Dolopaihos, or the King and the seven wise men ; 
(5) popular recitation, and, probably, real occurrences. 
Through Boccaccio's rendering, many of these Fabliaux 
and other tales have passed into the other literatures of 
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Europe. His story of Griselda, for instance, has been 
clothed in an English dress by Chaucer, in the " Clerk's 
Tale ; " and his story of Julian and Camilla has been 
turned to account by Tennyson, in " The Golden Supper." 

La Fiammetta — the earliest of Italian love-romances, and, 
after the Tales^ the most celebrated of Boccaccio's works. 
This has been characterized as dull in style, and otherwise 
defective, owing to the way in which the ancient mythology 
and the Christian religion are mixed up with one another. 
The leading personages in it are Fiammetta and Parfilo. 

U Filicopo — a remodelled form of an ancient chivalrous 
romance, which narrates the adventures of Floris and 
Blancafiore. 

// Corbaccio — the Labyrinth of Love, a prose satire, in 
which the author avenges himself on a crafty widow that 
had ridiculed him. 

La Theseide and // Filostrata — heroic poems, and de- 
serving of mention as being the first attempts at the ancient 
epic since the fall of the Roman empire. They are both 
written in the ottava rima. La Theseide appears in Chaucer 
as "The Knight's Tale," and was afterwards reproduced 
by Dryden in his poem of " Palamon and Arcite." 

The Filostrata relates the amours of Troilus and Cressida, 
and has been made use of by Chaucer, and afterwards by 
Shakspeare. 

// Ninfale Fiesolano ; — the, poem of the nymphs of Fiesole 
(ottava rima). 

L'Ameto; — a love-romance, partly in prose, partly in 
poetry, and from which Sannazaro is believed to have 
borrowed the idea of his Arcadia, 

VAmorosa Visione^ a, poem in tercets containing an acros- 
tic. The first letters of the tercets form two sonnets and 
a canzone in honour of Fiammetta (Lady Mary). The poem 
is written in the style of Petrarch's ** Triumphs." 

These works, with the exception of // Corbaccio and the 
Decameron, all appeared between 1340 and 1350. 

Vita e Commento di Dante, The biography of Dante has 
been characterized as rather a romance than a trustworthy 
memoir of the poet : the Commentary deals with the first 
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seventeen cantos of the Inferno^ is written in a lucid, 
simple, and elegant style, and abounds with valuable cri- 
ticisms and illustrations. 

Of Boccaccio's classical works the most celebrated are 
the De Genealogta Deorum^ and a Geographical Treatise 
— both now fallen into neglect. The fifteenth book 
of thjB Genealogta, however, contains some interesting 
details with regard to the author, — his life and his 
writings. 

Characteristics of Boiscacclo's Prose and 
Poetry. — ^As a prose-writer, Boccaccio's chief merit con- 
sists, says Sismondi, ** in the perfect purity of his language, 
and the elegance, grace, and naiveti of his narration. But, 
unfortunately, he did not prescribe to himself the same 
purity in his images as in his phraseology." The descrip- 
tion of the plague, contained in the introduction to the 
Decameron, has received the praise of being one of the 
best historical descriptions that have descended to us. It 
is characterized by Etienne, however, as being too orato- 
rical, and as doing much less honour to the writer's sensi- 
bility than to his cultivated talent — a certain amount of 
affectation, and a desire to shine being manifest throughout. 
The latter critic adds that to Boccaccio must be attached 
the responsibility of having introduced those inversions 
that even yet entrammel Italian prose ; that other writers 
of his time, for instance Villani and Passavanti, though 
without his ability, are as pure — as Florentine, in their ad- 
mirable simplicity; and that, at length, it is generally 
acknowledged, we possess a surer and truer model of 
Italian prose than even Boccaccio, namely, the entire 
group of Florentine writers of LeBon Sikle — the Trecento. 

The author of the Elegia di Madonna Fiammetta is 
looked upon as the father of the love romance. He is 
regarded, too, as having opened a new era in Italian Epic 
poetry by the invention of his ottava rima, which is so 
great an improvement on the difficult and interlaced terza 
rima: indeed this, the material form, is the only feature 
that can render his heroic poems, Theseide and Filostrato, 
if at all, long memorable. 
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The otiava rima of Boccaccio has a stanza of eight 
lines, of which six rhyme interchangeably with one 
another, and are followed by a couplet. Forms of the 
ottava rima were certainly used long before his time by 
Sicilian and Castilian poets, but the distribution of the 
rhymes in each stanza appears to have been different from 
that just described. It is right to add, however, that 
Etienne points out the cycles of the Gothic-French Epics 
of Troy and the Round- Table ad the real source of this 
particular form of stanza — ^an assertion which may be 
allowed to stand on its own merits. - 

Tbe Italian IVoTel. — By Novella the Italians, and 
especially the Florentines, mean a short tale, whose inte- 
rest chiefly depends upon whatever rude wit and humo- 
rous chicanery can be hung round a few trifling incidents, 
often wanting in originality, probability, and good taste. 
Bonciani, indeed, defines it to be a story about some 
piece of foolery, or stupidity, told for the entertainment, 
rather than the edification, of the audience. 

The attention being thus directed principally to a few 
points, anything like delineation of character is out of the 
question; and the natural result is the perpetual recur- 
rence of the same plots, with very slight variations. 
Boccaccio, by his Decameron, in a manner perpetuated 
the original form and scope of the novel, and his succes- 
sors sought merely to imitate his language, retaining the 
old traditional characteristics, and borrowing matter from 
the available previous collections. Hence the stereotyped 
features of the long series of Italian Novelle. 

Prose Writers and Minor Poets contemporary with 

Boccaccio, 

A few chroniclers, conteurs^ minor poets and ascetic 
writers, complete the list of the Trecentisti, Of these, the 
following are the most distinguished : — 

Matteg Villani. — ^This writer continued down to 
1 36 1 the history written by his brother Giovanni. — Is 
generally diffuse. His description of the pestilence at 
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Florence in 1 348 may, however, for its terseness, be advan- 
tageously contrasted with Boccaccio's learned but arti- 
ficial account of the same event given in the introduction 
to the Decameron, Matteo died during the second plague, 
in 1 361. Filippo, his son, continued the work of his 
father to the year 1364, and wrote also, in Latin, a " His- 
tory of the most famous Citizens of Florence," which he 
afterwards translated into Italian — Vtie degli uomini illustri 
fiorenttni. 

Franco Sacchetti (1335-1410). — ^Wrote the Fraiiole, 
a collection of lyric poems (Petrarchian) : also 250 No- 
velle — popular tales of the Decameron type, distinguished 
by the recital of domestic incidents generally devoid of 
interest, tricks exhibiting little skill, and jests of little 
point, yet considered models of style by the academicians 
of La Crusca. The Novelle were not printed till 1724. 
Sacchetti was the author, also, of a comic poem, La Bat- 
taglia delle Vecchi e delle Fanciulle, printed, or reprinted, in 
1819. 

Fbederigo Frezzi ( — d. 141 6). — ^Wrote his' Quadn'regio^ 
on the model of Dante, and in /erza nma, describing the 
four empires of love, Satan, virtue, and vice. The poem 
is not very bad, though much inferior to the prototype. 

Ser Giovanni. — ^A native of Florence. Wrote the 
curiously entitled novel of Pecorone, Giovanni is nearly 
Boccaccio's equal in invention and artifice, but is very 
much below him in elegance of diction. His pro- 
fessed intention is both to edify and to amuse the reader 
at the same time, and the attempt he makes to do so 
must certainly be pronounced to be a failure. 

Jacopo Passavanti ( — d. 1357). — ^A Dominican, and a 
classical ascetic writer. Wrote the Specchia della vera 
Pemtenza, or Mirror of True Penitence, a work particularly 
distinguished by the excellence of its style. 

Bartolomeo de San Concordio. — ^Ascetic author. Is 
declared by Salviati to be one of the most excellent Italian 
writers of his day. Principal works : — Ammaestranenti 
degli Antichi; La storia di s, Giovambattista ; and La Medi- 
tazioni della vita di Gesii Cristo. 
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Saint Catherine of Sienna (i 347-1 380). — ^Author of 
various ascetic treatises, and of some devotional letters 
and poems. St. Catherine prevailed on Gregory XI. to re- 
move the Papal seat to Rome from Avignon, after it had 
for seventy years been fixed at the latter place. In the 
sixteenth century the letters of Saint Catherine furnished 
matter for a most envenomed literary quarrel. Girolamo 
Gigli de Sienna made use of them for the purpose of 
combating the authority of Florence and La Crusca, in 
compiling his Vocabolario Cateriniano^ and, owing to the 
influence of the academy, was sentenced to exile for his 
pains. 
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THIRD PERIOD. 

THE QUATTROCENTISTI. 

The Quattrocento was the age of erudition, a^ the Tre- 
cento was that of creative genius: it is specially dis- 
tinguished by the revival of classics, to the prejudice of 
Italian. The following are the principal causes that led 
to this result: — The learned labours of Petrarch and 
Boccaccio ; the impetus given to depth of research bj 
the council of Florence, which gathered thither — to a citj 
the richest, the most hospitable, and the most enlightened 
of that day, a mighty concourse of laymen as well as 
ecclesiastics, including the most erudite personages of 
the eastern and western Churches — the Greek and Latin 
world ; the efforts in aid of the movement made by Popes 
Nicholas V. and Pius II. — ^themselves men of extraordi- 
nary endowments, and nobly seconded, as they were, by 
the Dukes of Milan, the Marquis D'Este of Ferrara, the 
Marquis Gonzaga of Mantua, and, at Florence, by the 
munificent merchant-prince, Cosmo de Medici ; and, 
finally, to crown all, the invention of the art of printing 
with moveable types by John Gutenberg, of Mentz, about 
the year 1450. 

In no other age, perhaps, was the love of study so uni- 
versal ; but the unintermitted devotion to the ancient clas- 
sics, while it fostered a purer and more elevated taste than 
could possibly have been inspired by the puerilities of the 
old Italian rhymers, naturally exercised a depressing in- 
fluence on the national literature. 

Of the men of this period to whom we owe the revival 
of Greek and Latin literature, the preservation and the cor- 
rection of all the classic monuments of antiquity, and the 
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knowledge of its laws, customs, religion, and language, 
the most noted are : — 

Giovanni of Ravenna, in his youth a pupil of Pe- 
trarch's. 

Emanuel Chrysoloras (d. 1415). — ^A learned Greek, 
who came as ambassador to Italy, to implore succour 
against the Turks. He taught at Florence, Venice, Pavia, 
and Rome, and wrote a Greek grammar, entitled ^^ Erote- 

GuARiNO Veronese (i 370-1460). — Ancestor of the 
author of the Pastor Fido, tutor to Lionel, Marquis of 
Este, and interpreter for the Greeks at the councils of 
Ferrara and Florence. 

Giovanni Aurispa (1369-1460). — ^A Sicilian. Author 
of Greek and Latin translations. Letters, and Italian 
poetry. 

Ambrogio Traversari (i 386-1439). — A monk. One 
of the founders of the School of Belles-Lettres and Philo- 
sophy at Florence. 

Leonardo Aretino (i 369-1444). — ^A scholar of Em- 
manuel Chrysoloras, and chancellor of the Florentine 
republic. He wrote a number of translations in Greek 
and Latin ; also Letters, Poems, Lives of Dante and Pe- 
trarch, and a History of Florence down to the year 1404 — 
the latter elegant and pure in style, but too evidently an 
imitation of Livy. 

PoGGio Bracciolini (1380-1459). — ^Wfote a History of 
Florence, a Book of Facetiae, and various other treatises. 
To him we owe the discovery of the MSS. of the Institu- 
tions of Quintilian, the poem of Lucretius, and Colu- 
mella's work on Agriculture. 

Francesco Filelfo (i 398-1481). — ^Author of Lectures, 
Translations, and various philosophical works. 

Lorenzo Valla (1407-1457). — Noted for his polemical 
dissertations. His principal works are \—Elegantiae Ser- 
monis Latini; De Dialedica contra Aristotelios ; De Lihero 
Arhitrio; and De Voluptate et Vero Bono ; a ** History of 
Ferdinand of Aragon"; "Notes on the New Testament" ; 
Latin translations of the Iliad (in prose),. Herodotus, 

c 
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Thucydides, and u£!sop's Fables, and commentaries on 
Livy and Sallust. 

Nearly all these men present wonderful erudition, a 
just spirit of criticism, and a nice sensibility as to the 
beauties and defects of the great authors of antiquity ; but 
true eloquence was not in them, and their own classical 
writings are often singularly harsh, and destitute alike of 
originality and vigour. 

It was not until the period when Italian poetry began to 
be cultivated onte more, that Latin verse acquired any of 
the characteristics of genuine inspiration. 

Lyrical Poetry, 

During the first half of this century, lyrical poetry* — that 
is to say amatory (since in Italy both terms meant, for long, 
one and the same thing), inscribed a large number of names 
in the literature; nearly all, however, outside Florence, and 
all -but feeble echoes of the great name of Petrarch. Of 
these may be mentioned Serafino d'Aquila, Antonio Tibal- 
deo da Ferrara, Agostino Staccoli, Lionel d'Este, Bernardo 
Accolti, called VUnico; Andrea Basso, Rustico, and last 
in the list but first in merit — small though it be — the juris- 
consult Giusto de' Conti, author of the lyrical collection 
La Bella Mona, Poetesses, too, there were in the interval, 
mostly poor, though persevering performers on the languid 
lyre. One of them, nevertheless, Livia del Chievella, de- 
serves gracious notice as the writer of a fine patriotic 
sonnet. 

Of the Florentine poets it must suffice to mention Giro- 
lamo Benivieni, author of a canzone on the Beautiful, which 
was subsequently illustrated by a commentary in Italian 
from the pen of the celebrated Pico della Mirandola. 

The restoration of Italian poetry may be attributed to : — 

Lorenzo de' Medici — the Magnificent ; Chief of the 
Florentine Republic (1448- 1492). 

Lorenzo, grandson of Cosmo de' Medici, and one of the 

* "The Lyric poem is an expression or effusion of some intense feel- 
ing, passion, emotion, or sentiment."^-^am. 
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noblest patrons of literature and art, had himself-produced 
poems before he was twenty years of age. He wrote about 
1 40 sonnets and nearly 20 canzoni, almost all in honour of 
Lucretia de' Donati, whose praises he sang with a purity 
not unworthy of Petrarch. In his style, however, there is 
less sweetness and harmony than in Petrarch, and, it may 
be added, less vividness in his poetic colouring ; on the 
other hand, his ideas flow more naturally, and are often 
accompanied by a great charm of imagination. Besides 
these sonnets and canzoni he wrote : — 

Ambra, — a poem on certain delicious gardens of his, 
destroyed by an inundation of the Ombrone ; 

Nencia da Barherino^ — stanzas in the rustic dialect of 
Tuscany, in praise of a peasant maiden ; 

L* Aliercaztone, — a philosophical and moral poem in 
which he expounds the Platonic doctrines ; 

SelvecPAmorCy — graceful stanzas, written inthe o//avanma; 

Beoniy — an ingenious and lively satire against drunken- 
ness ; 

Canti Camescialeschiy — in gay couplets, written to ac- 
company the triumphal feasts that he gave to and shared 
with the people ; 

Canzoni a ballo, — ^verses he sang himself at the public 
dances ; 

Orazioniy — a collection of sacred hymns, some of which 
belong to the highest order of lyric poetry. 

Among the literary men to whom Lorenzo de' Medici 
extended his friendship and hospitality were : — 

Angelo Poliziano ( 1 454-1 474). Poliziano was tutor 
to the sons of Lorenzo, and was a canon in the cathedral 
of Florence, in which city he held the professorship of the 
Greek and Latin languages. His writings include : — 

A fragmentary poem, celebrating the tournament in 
which Julian de' Medici came off victor in 1468 ; it is 
written in the oiiava rimay and is distinguished by high 
poetic taste, a spirited style of narration, grace and viva- 
city of colouring, enchanting harmony, and rich and varied 
description ; 

** A History of the Conspiracy of the Pazzi '* ; 
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Critical Observations on the Greek and Roman Writers ; 

Favola di Orfeo, — a drama, or rather eclogue, the work of 
two days, and which is said to have caused, in a measure, 
a revolution in Italian poetry, owing to the beauty of the 
verse, the charm of the music, and the decorations that 
accompanied its recital ; 

A Latin Version of Herodius ; 

A Collection of Greek Epigrams ; 

And several other works. 

Poliziano's fragmentary poem was the first really excel- 
lent production in the ottava rima^ and his " Orpheus" the 
first theatrical piece written in Italian with any elegance. 

LuiGi PuLCi (1431-1487). — The youngest of three 
brothers who shone in the circl e of Lorenzo de Medici. 

Principal work — the Morgante Maggiore, a romantic nar- 
rative poem of the mock-heroic kind, whose subject, the 
adventures of Charlemagne and his paladins, is derived 
from the fabulous chronicle of Turpin. Hero of the nar- 
rative — Orlando, the model of a true knight. Morgante is 
a Christian giant and Orlando's brother-in-arms. 

As to purity of style, Pulci adhered faithfully to the 
Tuscan dialect, of which, however, he adopted the pro- 
verbs and all the vulgar expressions. 

The Morgante Maggiore has been characterized as a mix- 
ture of religion, affected sublimity, and solemn insipidity. 
Byron has translated the first canto. Stanza — the ottava 
rima, 

Pulci's predecessors in the mock-heroic : — Burchiello 
(d. 1448),* the first of the poett giocosi, and his imitators, 
Antonio Alamanni and Matteo Franco. 

Besides the Morgante, Pulci wrote, also, a collection of 
sonnets, published with those of Matteo Franco, — the two 
authors having satirized each other for their mutual amuse- 
ment. 

Of his two brothers, Bernardo and Luca, the former 

♦ "Whence, alia Burchiellescoy and, by contraction, burlesque, 
Italian poetry, coming under the head of the burlesque proper, has 
for its characteristics coarseness, profanity, and low buffoonery. 
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published a translation of the Eclogues of Virgil and a 
poem on the passion of Christ ; the latter was the author 
of Giostra di Lorenzo di Medici^ and an epic romance called 
// Ciriffo Calvaneo. 

Matted Maria Boiardo, Count of Scandiana, and 
Governor of Reggio (1430-1494), — Boiardo wrote the Or- 
lando InnamoratOy which is drawn from nearly the same 
sources as Pulci's poem. Both works are usually regarded 
as the first of a new class — the Romantic Epic, or Chival- 
rous Romance. Neither, however, can, in strictness, be 
called an epic poem. Boiardo' s poem is more attractive 
than Pulci's, owing to the variety and novelty of the ad- 
ventures, the richnoss of the colouring, and the interest 
excited by the valour of the hero. All the Moorish and 
Christian warriors — whose names have become almost his- 
torical — receive from the poet an existence and a character 
which they have ever since preserved. — The great Moorish 
hero is Rodomonte. Stanza — the oiiava rima, 

Boiardo's style, however, does not correspond with the 
vivacity of his imagination. He is remarkable for negli- 
gence and for the use of harsh and antiquated language. 
Hence the necessity that arose in the succeeding age for 
remodelling his work, — " reforming it altogether." 

Cieco da />frara if Francesco Bello). — This author (said 
to have been totally blind, whence the name he is known 
by), wrote a poem entitled Mambriano, the hero of which 
was an Asiatic king of the time of Charlemagne. The 
work is divided into forty-five cantos, and according to 
the opinion of Apostolo Zeno, is very little inferior to 
either the Orlando Innamorato or the Morgante. It was 
undertaken to entertain the author's patrons, the Gonzagas 
of Mantua. 

Miscellaneous Prose-writers ; Savonarola. — In 
the literature of this period the names of but three his- 
torians find place : — Gino Capponi, — author of a " History 
of the Revolution of the Ciompi*^ and Commentaries on 
the acquisition of Pisa ; Bernardino Corio, of Milan, who 
wrote (1485) La Storia della Patria; and Pandolfo Col- 
lenuccio, author of "An Abridgment of the History 'Of 

c 2 
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Naples." One of the most remarkable, as well as of the 
most popular, prose-writers of the time is Agnolo Pandol- 
fini, author of the dialogue Del Govemo della Famiglia — a 
treatise on education, which gives a very faithful picture of 
the private life of the Florentines in the age in which it was 
written. Pandolfini is a homely moralist of the type of 
Franklin's Poor Richard^ and unites to a patriarchal simpli- 
city a style pure and agreeable, and a language as un- 
affected as it is correct. It is right, however, to add that 
the work Della Famiglia has been claimed, also, for the 
distinguished architect, Leon Battista Alberti. 

The celebrated Leonardo da Vinci (1452-15 19) wrote 
a Trattato della Pittura^ being a selection of notes relating 
to painting, also Notes on Hydraulics, which have been 
printed in a collection of Italian writings on physical 
science. 

We shall close the history of this period with the name 
of a political and religious orator, who headed a reaction 
against the spirit of the time in art, in letters, and in civil 
government, — the famous Savonarola. 

Fra Girolamo Savonarola (born at Ferrara, 1452), — 
Was of a deeply reflective and ascetic mind, and entered 
the Dominican Order at Bologna at the age of 23. In 
preaching at Florence in 1490, he dei\punced as well the 
despotic government of the Medici as the social gaieties 
and immoralities of the city, and so came into collision 
with Lorenzo. — Rose higher and higher in popular estima- 
tion, after the expulsion of Lorenzo's successor, Piero, in 
1494. — Soon became real, though not nominal, head of 
the state ; restored the democratic form of government ; 
reformed taxation ; abolished usury ; passed a general am- 
nesty; and improved the administration of justice. 

He organized a sacred militia of youths under twenty 
for the suppression of vice, attacked the painters for in- 
troducing worldly vanities into the Church, and caused a 
solemn conflagration to be made in the great square " of 
all the scandals and the various occasions of sin with which 
the city abounded — portraits and carved figures, tapestries, 
pruitars, lutes, perfumery, masks, and XiO^€i,i*\Dr, Newman). 
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"At length his innocence, sincerity, and zeal, were too 
much for his humility " — he disobeyed the injunctions of 
the Holy See, and was excommunicated by Pope Alexan- 
der YI. Then came the great reaction and the triumph 
of his enemies. He went into extravagances, was deserted 
by the people, — was exposed to the poniards of the friends 
of the Medici, and was at length strangled, hanged on a 
gibbet, and then burnt " in the very square where he had 
set fire to the costly furniture of vanity and sin" (1498). 

Since 1494 the people of Florence were divided into 
three parties : — the Piagnoni or Weepers, the Ottimati or Re- 
publicans, and the aristocratic party, — that of the princes. 
This third faction, — the aristocratic, exerted its entire in- 
fluence against Savonarola and the popular party. The 
great orator was at last offered up as a holocaust for the 
union of the three. 

Savonarola's writings include : — Prediche, ox Sermons ; 
// Trionfo delle Croce; Compmdio di Revelazione; Tracts ; 
LaudCi or Spiritual Songs (some of which have been 
translated into English by Lady Wilde), and the Leiiere 
inediiey recently brought to light by the Padre Marchese, 
O. S. D. 

"George Eliot" gives him a prominent place in her 
story of Romola, 
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FOURTH PERIOD. 
(1500-1600.) 

THE CINQUECENTISTI 



Introduction. 

Models of Italian £plc Poetry : — Of the Romantic 
Epic, Ariosto's Orlando Furioso; of the Heroic Epic, 
Tasso's Gerusalemme Liherata ; of the Heroic Comic, 
Tassoni's Secchia Rapita ; of the Burlesque, Forteguerri's 
Riccmrdetto ; of the Satirical, Casti's Animali Parlantu 

itources of tiie Romantie £pic.— (i). The Mag- 
nanime Mensogne, or Turpin's Chronicle, and poems 
immediately derived from it, such as La Spagna^ and La 
Regina Ancroja, This so-called chronicle is simply a 
compilation of ancient songs and stories about Charle- 
magne's wars, arranged in the order of the events. It is 
supposed to be the work of a monk of the eleventh cen- 
tury. (2). The Reali di Francia^ a prose romance on the 
same subject. (3). The Buovo di Antona, the earliest 
Italian poem of like tenor ; author unknown ; date, proba- 
bly between 1321 and 1348. 

Principal attempts made in tiie direction of 
the Romantie £pic before Ariosto: — ^The Mor- 
ganie Maggiore (mock-heroic), the Mamhriano^ and the 
Orlando Innamorato, 



AriostOy and the Sixteenth Century from 1500 to 1531. 

IjudoTico Ariosto (1474-15 33. — ^Alaw student turned 
littkateur, — ^Was employed in many important political ne- 
gotiations by Cardinal Ippolito d'Este, and wrote his great 
epic under the constant pressure of official duties. 

Principal ^Works : — Five comedies (see p. 35) of 
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which the two last known are La CassariUy written before 
1500 (this and the Calandria of Cardinal Bibbiena are 
the earliest of Italian comedies), and the / Suppositiy of 
which the plot is connected with the taking of Otranto 
by the Turks in 1480 ; Canzoniy after the manner of 
Petrarch; Elegies — the Capitoli Amorsi, in terza rima; the 
Orlando Furioso — commenced in 1505, published in 15 16* 
— which celebrates the semi-mythical achievements of 
the paladins of Charlemagne in the wars between the 
Christians and the Moors. It may be regarded as a kind 
of sequel to the Orlando Innamorato, 

The Orlando Furioso became immediately popular and 
was translated into several languages. It contains in forty- 
six cantos 4831 stanzas, and 38,648 verses. In the twenty- 
third canto, the hero Orlando is described as having gone 
mad through love for a certain Angelica — hence the name of 
the poem. The historical epoch of the events in it must 
be fixed at some time before 778, when Orlando was slain 
at the battle of Roncesvalles in an expedition made by 
Charlemagne, before he became Emperor, to defend the 
frontiers of Spain. 

The Orlando has a unity of subject but not a unity of 
action. The author takes up the subject and the hero as 
left to him by Boiardo in the Orlando Innamorato, He 
commences the poem in the midst of combats ; never 
makes us acquainted with antecedent events, and pays no 
regard to the simultaneous introduction of his principal 
personages. And just as he commenced without assign- 
ing any reason, so he concludes with equal caprice ; leav- 
ing his poem apparently a fragment of the history of the 
knights of Charlemagne and their amours. Ginguen6, 
however, thinks that the real hero of Ariosto is Ruggiero 
and not Orlando ; and that the poem ought to finish with 
the marriage of the fabulous ancestor of the house of Este 

♦ From 15 16 to 1530, the year of his death, Ariosto was continually 
retouching and improving his poem. It is said that in the description 
of the tempest in the eighteenth canto, the 142nd Octave, Stendon U 
nuhi un tenebroso velo^ succeeded to his satisfaction only after having 
been recommenced at least twenty times. 
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with Bradimante. Object of the poem, according to 
Ginguen6 — to flatter the house of Este. There would 
thus seem to be in it three principal narratives, distinct 
but often intermingled,— the history of the war between 
Charlemagne and the Saracens — that of Orlando's love and 
madness — and that of Ruggiero's attachment to Bradi- 
mante. 

itources of Interest In tbe Orlando : — ^The finish 
of its individual parts ; the enthusiasm it excites in the 
reader, arousing in him a spirit of valour ; the novelty of 
the world into which the poet transports us, where love 
and honour are the only laws and the only motives to 
action ; the supernatural agencies he introduces — the 
genii of the East, Alcina, Atlos, the ring of Angelica, 
the HippogrifF, the evil spirit of the mountain, and the 
spectre of the castle who shakes his fetters and disturbs 
the hours of repose by his nocturnal visits — the super- 
natural machinery being derived mostly from Islamism 
and Scandinavian superstitions; the vividness of the 
scenes and the action ; and the pathos of many passages. 
Ariosto's descriptive powers are superior to his dramatic, 
and his invention is more successful with regard to events 
than to character. 

The versification of the Orlando is distinguished rather 
by grace, sweetness, and elegance, than by strength ; the 
language is perfectly harmonious and the verses highly 
polished. Stanza — the ottava rima, Ariosto's allegorical 
personages differ in so much from mere cold inventions, 
that even their exploits too are an additional source of 
interest. Consider, for instance, his character of Dis- 
cord, 

The morality of the Orlando is anything but irreproach3 
able ; and in most of his chevaliers, Ariosto has blended 
together devotion and debauchery, without seeming to 
be at all sensible of the incongruity of the union. 

Principal Cbaraeters in the Poemt — Orlando 
himself; Ruggiero ; Astolpho, the brave, haughty, warrior, 
faithful to his God and to his King — he who brings back 
frqm the Moon the good sense of Orlando ; Terbino the 
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generous king of Scotland ; the Saracen heroes — Ferragus, 
Mandriardo, king of Tartary, who had possessed himself 
of Durandel, the famous sword of Orlando ; Sacriponto, 
Rodomonte — the renowned king of Algiers, a hero at once 
brave and brutal ; the female personages — ^Angelica, Isa- 
bella, and others ; the allegorical characters. 

Comedies. — In Ariosto's comedies there is a gaiety 
rather forced than natural ; the unities of time and place 
are well observed, but the action is more related than seen. 
Everything in these pieces reminds us of the Roman 
theatre : the same ingenuity is united to the same amount 
of frigidity. The two principal of them were at first 
written in prose, but were afterwards turned into verst 
sdruccioU for the theatre at Ferrara. 

These versi sdruccioU are formed of twelve syllables, with 
the accent on the antepenultimate, and the two last unac- 
centuated. They are not rhymed, and owing to the 
number of breaks permitted in them, as well as to their 
general structure, they are monotonous, inharmonious, and 
devoid of poetic charm. 

Besides the works already mentioned, Ariosto wrote 
seven satires in the shape of epistles, and to these his 
biographers are chiefly indebted for the materials of his 
life-history. 

Other Poets from i^oo to 1 5 3 1 . 

Jacopo Sannazaro (1458-1530). — Published his prin- 
cipal work, the Arcadia, in 1504. 

The Arcadia is a romantic pastoral, defective in plan, 
yet, on the whole, elegant in execution. In sentiment 
some passages are, indeed, rather trite and affected, but 
the images, and the language, are always poetical. 

It celebrates the Lady Carmosina Bonifacia, after the 
death of whom the author renounced the Italian muses for 
Latin composition. 

His other works include sonnets, canwni, eclogues, 
epigrams, and a poem entitled De partu Virginis, 

The Arcadia enjoyed in the sixteenth century a fortu- 
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almost as enviable as that of the Orlando Furioso^ but be- 
came neglected in the next. 

Francesco Berni (d. 1536). — Remodelled Boiardo's 
Orlando Innamorata^ and was the author of Rime Burlesche 
and various Latin poems. Diction — graceful and pure; 
humour— though broad, not low, but of a kind that trans- 
formed everything into ridicule. He treats chivalry with a 
degree of mockery. His themes and allusions are often 
licentious ; still his works display, here and there, many 
creditable traits of moral feeling. 

Without rendering serious events vulgar, Berni relates 
them with a gaiety which is not confounded by his country- 
men with the burlesque to which it is so nearly allied. 

By his minor compositions, as well as by his Orlando, 
he has founded a poetic school of his own; and the 
Italians apply the term bemesque {bemesca) to humorous 
poetry written in the style in which he set the first 
example. 

The most successful rival of Berni was his friend Mauro. 
He had many followers, — some of them, as Casa and Varchi, 
serious authors. 

Giovanni Giorgio Trissino (1478-1558). — ^Was edu- 
cated at Rome and Milan, and was employed by Leo X. 
and his successor Clement on various diplomatic missions. 
Principal works : — Italia liberata dai Goii^ an epic poem in 
versi sciolti; Sofonisha, a tragedy ; a Treatise on the Art of 
Poetry ; / Simillimi, a comedy, written after the ancient 
model, and even with the chorus. 

Trissino's epic of Italia Liberata^ — so much praised by 
Voltaire as being the first regular epic poem produced in 
Europe free from conceits and from the trammels of rhyme, 
is by most other writers regarded as a failure. 

Sofonisha, on the other hand, has received the praise of 
being the first regular tragedy since the revival of letters. 
While his principal characters are wanting in that sustained 
dignity which the ancients gave theirs, the author imitated 
them, nevertheless, with scrupulous care, uniting with his 
imitation of them a large amount of genuine pathetic 
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The usual language of Trissino's heroes is versi sciolti, or 
blank verse ; but this he varies according to the passions 
he wishes to express, soaring to the ode or the canzone 
when rhyme appears, to be more suitable. 

" Trissino," says Etienne, " resembles the mare of Ro- 
land, that was possessed of every essential quality but one, 
namely life : Trissino is not a real poet." 

Ijyrlcal Poets. — Pietro Bembo (1476-1547). — A 
noble Venetian poet and miscellaneous writer, secretary 
to Leo X. Became Bishop of Bergamo, and was raised 
to the cardinalate by Pope Paul III. Has been called 
" the foster-father of Italian." 

His principal works are : — A collection of sonnets and 
canwni; Gli Asolani, or Moral Dialogues treating of Pla- 
tonic Love, so called from Asola, a place in Venetia, where 
the conversations are supposed to have been carried on ; 
Prose Toscane, one of the first works in which rules are 
laid down for the elegant composition of Italian prose. 
According to Bembo, in the pages of literature, not else- 
where, is the pure Italian to be found. Besides the 
works just mentioned, he left a large collection of letters 
also, which are extensively read, and a History of Venice, 
written first in Latin, and afterwards in Italian. 

He was, as a poet, an enthusiastic Petrarchist, — learned, 
classical. His poetry has indeed little originality in it, 
but he was one who knew the power of a word set in the 
right place, and valued it all the more if the word were 
Petrarchian. Bembo and his school seemed either to 
forget or to ignore the fact that the essence of true poetry 
consists in something besides mere sound and a nicely- 
arranged mosaic of harmonious phrases. 

Francesco Maria Molza (1489-1544). — ^A poet of the 
Petrarchist school, who gained considerable repute for 
Latin as well as for Italian verse. A good Hellenist and 
Hebraist, and regarded as a friend by the most celebrated 
writers of his time, he was, nevertheless, a freethinker 
and a libertine. 

His works include : — Sonnets ; Canzoni; La Ninfa 
Ttberina, a poem in honour of a Roman lady named 
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Faustine Mancini ; and Capitoli or Bemesque compositions 
such as his Lodi delV Insalata. 

Molza, in a great measure, made his life the perpetual 
antithesis of his lyrical poetry. 

ViTTORiA CoLONNA, Marchioucss of Pescara (1490- 
1547). — ^Was called "the Italian Sappho," and was famed 
alike for talent and virtue. She married at the age of 
nineteen Ferdinando d'Avalos, Marquis of Pescara, and 
was a widow at thirty-five, when, inconsolable for her loss, 
she retired for the remainder of her life into solitude. 
Her poems, Rime Spiriiuale^ are tender and elegant ex- 
pressions of sorrow and of religious consolation. Her 
canzoni gave rise to a poetical correspondence between 
herself and Michael Angelo, which lasted without interrup- 
tion until her death. 

She was a Petrarchist owing to situation and influence of 
example, — that is in so far as purity of language and 
elegance of style are concerned. The same remark applies 
to Guidiccioni (i 500-1 541), a classical writer of sonnets, 
who deals chiefly with patriotic topics, and never intro- 
duces the hackneyed theme of love. 

Michael Angelo Buonarotti (1475-1564). — Petrarch- 
ist. His great powers as an artist attracted towards him 
many admirers as a writer, but the poetical language of 
Italy resisted his hand rather more than the marble of 
Carrara. He is chiefly remarkable in Italian literature on 
account of his poetical correspondence with Vittoria Co- 
lonna. He succeeded best in madrigals and short pieces. 

Didactic Poets. — Luigi Alamanni (1495-1556). — ;A 
native of Florence, from which he was forced to fly in 
1522, having entered into a conspiracy against the Medici. 
He was recalled to his native city after having wandered 
for five years an exile in Lombardy and France, but was 
soon after again proscribed. Lived thenceforth in France, 
and was sent as an ambassador from Francis I. to the 
emperor. Principal works: — Girone il Cortese^ an Arthu- 
rian romance in ottava rima; L^Averchide, an epic poem 
— a travesty of Homer ; La Coltivazioncy his best work, a 
didactic poem on agriculture, in six books, containing 
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about 6000 verses. La Coliivazione is written in versi scioltiy 
and is methodical in arrangement, pure and elegant in 
style; but, like his other works, its prevailing fault is 
tediousness. Besides these he wrote // Diluvio Romane 
(on an inundation of the Tevere in 1530); le Selve; I 
Salmi Penitenziali in terza rima, in imitation of David ; 
Satire ; Favole; Egloghe; and a translation of the Antigone 
of Sophocles. 

Giovanni Rucellai (1475-1528). — In 15 12 took an 
active part in the measures that led to the restoration of 
the Medici family and was afterwards successively appointed 
papal Nuncio in France, apostolical prothonotary, and 
governor of the Castle of St. Angelo. As a didactic 
author his name is, in literature, usually associated with 
that of Alamanni. His principal poem, Le Apiy on Bees 
— an imitation of the fourth book of the Georgics, though 
in blank verse — versi sciolti — is written with great har- 
mony and grace ; and his descriptions are full of life and 
truth. 

He wrote also two dramas, Rosmonda and Orestes. In 
these he is generally deficient in interest as well as in 
action. 

Rucellai, Trissino, and Alamanni contest with each 
other the merit of having been the first to invent the verso 
sciolto. 

The Italian Theatre before 1 5 3 1 . 

The early Italian drama included, in the order of time, 
first, the rappresentazionij and afterwards tragedy and 
comedy. 

The RappresentazioniTfexe principally mysteries and miracle 
plays, — dramatic compositions of a Scriptural and sacred 
character. 

Characteristics of the Rappresentazioiii. — ^The 
composition was little bound by rigid rules ; the action 
often comprised spaces of twenty or twenty- five years ; the 
whole cycle of, say, a saint's life, was introduced, with 
everything relating thereto, — poetry, music, and all ♦^'^ 
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arts of decoration being called in to the aid of the work ; 
the opening of the play was generally announced by an 
angel, and the close by another, who dismissed the audience 
with pious prayers ; the accomplishment of miracles, and 
even martyrdom were often represented on the stage; 
stanza used, the ottava rinUy or, in satirical pieces, rhyming 
couplets. 

These plays mixed pious exhortation with romance. 
Among the most remarkable of them are : Stella^ Abramo, 
Adamo, and one by Lorenzo, identical with the Gallicanus 
of the Saxon reltgieuse Hroswitha, and entitled San GiO' 
vanni e Paolo, 

Authors who excelled in this kind of composition : — Feo 
Belcari (d. 1484), Giovan- Maria Cecchi, and Andreini. 

Traf^edy. — The ** Orpheus" of Poliziano is said to have 
been the first Italian classic work written for the theatre. 
It was a kind of transition step from the ancient to the 
modem tragedy, and has a prologue like the rappresen- 
fazioni. The dialogue, which is employed to explain the 
incidents between the acts, is versified, sometimes in terza 
rimay sometimes in ottava rima; the rest of the play is 
generally in versi sciolti. It was performed at the Man- 
tuan Court in 1483. 

The early tragic actors were themselves often men of 
letters and academicians. Of these, Montefalco of Ferrara 
(^543) w^s called the Roscius of his time. Writers of 
tragedy during the early part of the sixteenth century : — 
Trissino, Rucellai, and others. 

Comedy. — In this field of the drama we find thus early 
two principal schools — the Ferrara school, headed by 
Ariosto, which commenced by imitating the Latin comedy, 
and the Florentine school, headed by Boccaccio. 

Ariosto's Comedies : — Cassan'ay or, The Stolen 
Coffin ; / Suppost'ti, or. The Substitutes ; Lena, or The Go- 
between ; Negromonte, or. The Necromancer ; and Scolas- 
tica — left incomplete by the author, but finished by his 
brother, Gabriel Ariosto. Ariosto wrote his comedies 
first in prose, and afterwards turned them into verse — as 
well for hiding any want of purity of style, as for the sake 
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of the embellishment. He imparted to them an additional 
zest by blending truth with fiction, and by occasionally 
introducing local events, looked at from a comic point of 
view. For the grossness, however, by which they are dis- 
figured throughout, the only apology that can be off"ered is 
that, in his day, public opinion regarded comedy as an 
efiicient means of curbing vice and immorality by render- 
ing them ridiculous. 

The Florentliie Comedy.-^This species sprung di- 
rectly from the novel, and, at least in the earlier part of 
the sixteenth century, was written in prose. 

Bernardo Divizio, better known as Bibbieno, was one 
of the most fruitful writers of this time ; but of his nu- 
merous productions only one remains to us, the Calan- 
dria. In the Florentine comedies, few of which were free 
from moral taint, the male and female parts alike were, up 
to this period, played by males. 

Other Tuseaji ^Wiiters of Comedy. — Alamanni. — 
Wrote Flora ; in verse ; — classical. Agnolo Firenzuolo : — 
Lucidly a piece intermediate between the Latin and the 
Tuscan school ; TrinuziUy or, The Triple Wedding. Pietro 
Aretino ( 1 492- 1 5 5 7 ) : — La Courtisane ; La Martscalco ; 
L*Ipocrito ; La Talanto, Aretino has been characterized as 
a thoroughly profligate and selfish man, an unprincipled 
and obscene writer, and one of the most reckless libellers 
that ever lived. After this, it is something to know, that 
his comedies are distinguished by purity of language — 
in the philological sense — and by excellence of style. 

Sienna had during this period its associations of writers 
of comedy. They are known as the Rozzi and the Inironati 
of Italian literature. Of the comedies produced by the 
Intronaiiy the best known is L'Ingannaii, or, The Abuses, 
which was brought out in 1531, and was imitated by 
Shakspeare in his "Twelfth Night." In 1536, the same body 
presented before Charles V., at Sienna, the comedy of 
VAmore Cosiante, by Alexander Piccolomini. This afforded 
the first example of that mixture of particular idioms which 
formed so salient a feature in the improvised comedy 
of succeeding ages — the successful rival which brour' 
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about the decay of the school of Machiavelli and Ari- 
osto. Of this latter — ^the Commedia delV Arte — the first 
appearance in the literary world is marked by farces in 
the Paduan dialect, published by Angelo Beolco Ruzzante, 
in 1530. 

The Political State of Italy firom 1500 to 
1531. — No nation ever appeared more brilliant, or more 
unhappy, than did Italy during this period. Ariosto repre- 
sented its gay and lightsome side : Machiavelli, its sadder 
and darker side (see his Decennal^ which is a poetical 
history of his own time). The number of petty states 
into which it was divided, the mutual jealousies that 
existed between their sovereigns, the strong hold obtained 
by the Germans in the north of the peninsula, the unsettled 
state of Naples, the internal dissensions of Florence, the 
greedy intermeddling policy of France and Spain, — all 
conspired to banish from the land everything like peace 
and happiness. 

On the death of Savonarola, in 1498, the genius of the 
Florentine publicists was awakened. They struggled, for 
a while, against an inexorable fatality, but had to succumb 
at length, and with them the liberty of their country. — 
Pierre Sodorini was appointed perpetual gonfalonier of Flo- 
rence in 1502. — The /fl//^jfAi* brought back the princes in 
15 12. — ^Alexander de* Medici was appointed perpetual 
governor of Florence in 1530. — The idea of a "united 
Italy " springs up as the only safeguard against a foreign 
yoke. — The papacy, indeed, was an obstacle to this, but 
was in itself, nevertheless, the inexpugnable fortress of 
Italian independence : if the popes were a hindrance to 
Italian unity, they were a hindrance to absolute conquest 
as well. If the return of the Medici to Florence is to be 
regarded as a great blow to her, then we are to blame 
for this, not the papacy, but Clement VII., who turned 
her defeat and prostration into a source of triumph for his 
family. 

Among the preachers of the doctrine of Italian unity were 
Machiavelli and Guicciardini, who more or less directly 
advocated it as a safeguard against foreign intervention. 
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Prose Writers. 

nriccolo MaclilaTelll (1469-1527). — Was bom at 
Florence, of a family that had held some of the highest 
offices in the republic. His life may be divided into three 
periods : — 

Before the Restoratloii of the Medici — 
(1469-1 5 1 2). — Was employed as secretary of Marcellus 
Virgil, one of the oflScers of the Florentine Court of Chan- 
cery, and, afterwards, as secretary of the council named 
** The Ten " {d^ died di lihertd, e di pace), in which position 
he was one of the most prominent actors in foreign and 
diplomatic affairs, having been employed on a great num- 
ber of political missions, the most important of which 
were those to the King of France, Popes Pius III. and 
Julius II., Caesar Borgia — the Valentinian Duke, and the 
Emperor Maximilian. He had a considerable share in the 
councils of the republic and in the organization of its mi- 
litia ; and, owing to his advice, the state liberated itself 
from the yoke of the Condottieri, — captains of independent 
bands of hireling soldiers. The influence to which he 
owed his political elevation was that of the free party 
which contested the power of the Medici ; and on the re- 
call of the latter, in 15 12, he was deprived of all his em- 
ployments and banished. 

From the Restoration of the Medici until 
MaehiaTelli's recall to Office (1512-1521 ). — 
Shortly after, a conspiracy against the usurpers having 
been discovered, he was suspected of being implicated in 
it, and was put to the torture, but nothing was extorted 
from him ; he was afterwards included in the amnesty pro- 
claimed by the Cardinal de' Medici, on his elevation to 
the Chair of St. Peter as Leo X. He spent the next eight 
years of his life in literary labours, which had the desired 
effect of inducing the Medici family to make use of his 
political services. 

After his return to Office (1521-1527). — He 
was employed on some petty negotiations with X^ 
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Minor Friars, about the appointment of a preacher to the 
metropolitan church at Florence, and received a small 
salary as historiographer to Clement VII. When Italy 
was invaded by the imperial armies he was commissioned 
to watch their progress, and was charged with the direction 
of the fortifications, but soon after the taking of Rome, 
and the departure of the Medici from Florence, death de- 
prived his country of his further services. 

MachiavelWs Principal Works. 

First Period. — Legazioni; Ritratti delle cose della 
Francia : Ritratti delle cose della Alamagna; the First 
Decennal in terza rima; comedies — Mandragola, Clizia, 
and others. The interest of Mandragola is sustained 
not through anything like skill in the plot, or any effort 
at wit, but chiefly by its correct and vigorous delinea- 
tion of human nature. The author depicted and sati- 
rized contemporaneous, rather than obsolete manners; 
but he neither exhibits characters with any force of origi- 
nality, nor develops the story so as to keep curiosity on 
the stretch. His comedies are, every one, soiled by the 
sin of indecency. 

Second Period. — Del Principe — Machiavelli's most 
remarkable work — dedicated to Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino, 
the proud usurper of the liberties of Florence. In this 
the author shows how an able usurper, who is not restrained 
by any moral principle, may best consolidate his power. 
Filled with a general feeling of bitterness against mankind, 
the author addresses himself to their interests and selfish 
calculations ; since, according to his light, they deserve no 
appeal to their enthusiasm and moral sense. To be go- 
verned by the crafty is the everlasting "privilege" of 
dupes : this being his sentiment, he establishes principles 
in theory which he knows his readers will reduce to prac- 
tice, and exhibits the play of the human passions with an 
energy and a clearness which need no ornament. A con- 
temporary, Toscano, says in his Peplus Italiae, that the ob- 
ject of "The Prince" was to warn people against tyranny. 
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Rousseau has declared that it is essentially the book of re- 
publicans ; and, at the same time, that its only readers, 
up to the present, have been either the superficial or the 
corrupt. Modern critics, on the other hand, declare that 
"The Prince "must have been written in perfectly good 
faith ; the author expounding therein the ideas that appear 
in his other works — only with greater hardihood. His re- 
maining works during this period are : — ^The Discorsi sulla 
Deca di T. Livio, — in his own day, considered his chef 
d^cBuvre; Dialoghi sulV Arte della Guerra — particularly dis- 
tinguished by elegance of style; VAsino d'Oro — an allego- 
rical poem borrowed in plan from L. Apulius ; / Capiioli 
{gt'ocosa poesid) — satires or epistles on fortune, ingratitude, 
ambition, &c. There are specimens of unrivalled oratory 
in a chapter or two of " The Prince," in the ** Discourses," 
and in the last pages of " The Art of War." 

Tbird Period. — Belfagor, a novel. In this tale (which 
has been remodelled by La Fontaine) the Devil is repre- 
sented as taking refuge in Hell, to avoid a scold. Ben 
Jonson, inhisplayof "The Devil is an Ass," seems to have 
borrowed from it. Canti Carnascialeschi, written for the 
carnival of 1523. The Siorie Fiorentiney a History of Flo- 
rence, dedicated to Pope Clement VII. The Siorie^ re- 
garded as a history of popular passions and tumults, is a 
masterpiece. It has been characterized by Macaulay as 
"elegant, lively, picturesque, but inaccurate.'* 

Orators and Republican Historians. — Barto- 
LOMMEO Cavalcanti (1503-1562). — A pupil of Machi- 
avelli ; deficient in simplicity of style. — Wrote Rettorica^ 
and Trattaii sopra gliottimi reggimenti delle repuhhliche antiche 
e moderne. The first is a compendium of the doctrines of 
Aristotle ; in the second the author expounds and com- 
pares the views of Aristotle, Plato, and Polybius, on the 
best mode of governing a state. He spent part of his life 
in exile. 

Jacopo Nardi (1476- 1555). — ^Exiled from Florence, 
— Wrote La Storia di Firenze; Life of Antonio Giaco- 
mini; a translation of JAwy—le Deche ; a comedy — VAmi- 
ciziay &c. 
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Giovanni Battista Busini. — ^Wrote letters on the 
siege of Florence ; and was an earnest pleader of the 
cause of the Florentine exiles with the Duke of Ferraia. 

Lorenzino de' Medici. — One of the most vehement 
republican writers of the sixteenth century — ^the murderer 
of his brother Alexander (1537). — ^Wrote "The Apology," 
an opuscule which embodies with great eloquence poli- 
tical doctrines destitute of all morality. 

Polttlciaiis and Monarclilst Historiaius. — 
Francesco Vettori. — Known as the onoratisstmo com- 
pare of Machiavelli. — ^Wrote (1511-1527), the Sommario 
delta Storia d* Italia, This work embraces the history of 
the entire peninsula, is written in graceful prose, and 
pointed the way to Guicciardini. 

Vettori's Sommario is inspired throughout by a leaning 
towards the interests of the Medici, and he was no less 
hostile than Machiavelli to the temporal power of the 
pope, though he did not avow it so openly. 

Francesco Guicciardini (1482-1540). — ^Was bom at 
Florence of one of the most ancient and noble families 
connected with that city. He received early an excellent 
education, and after spending some years as an advocate 
was employed by the government on many diplomatic 
missions, among others to the court of Spain and to 
Rome. In 15 15 Leo X. constituted him advocate of the 
consistory : in 1 5 1 8 he was made govenor of Modena and . 
Reggio, and afterwards of Parma, where he expelled the 
French and confirmed the inhabitants in their obedience. 
After a few more oflScial changes he was, in 1530, made 
governor of Bologna, where he assisted at the coronation 
of Charles V. He took a leading part in the course of the 
political events at Florence that led to the restoration of 
the Medici ; was a member of the Commission of Twelve, 
and secured the appointment of Cosmo I. in 1537. 

After a very active life, Guicciardini retired to his villa 
and began his great work the Storia (Tltatiaf which he had 
nearly completed at the time of his death. He was a man 
of great gravity of temper and demeanour, and as a his- 
torian may be regarded as of the practical school. He is 
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severe towards the ecclesiastical rulers, even to ingratitude. 
He blames Machiavelli for his paradoxes, yet resembles 
him very strongly when he lays down this dogma, that 
governments ought not to be regulated according to the 
strict rules of conscience. Many of his expressed senti- 
ments show that they could have been penned only in a 
time when public virtue was all but extinct. 

Guicciardini's two principal works are : The Storia 
(Tlialiay his chef-d'oeuvre ; and Del Reggmento Firenze^ or 
Dialogues on the Government of Florence. These dia- 
logues are supposed to have been held at the country 
house of Bernardo del Nero, by two personages, Pietro 
Caponi, and Paul Antonio Soderini, who have but just 
returned from a pilgrimage to Santa Maria delF Impru- 
neta. At the close of the discussion these good people 
arrive at the conclusion that politics are no proper sub- 
ject-matter of conscience, and that it is morally impossible 
to govern a state according to the commandments of 
God!! 

" Guicciardini," writes Montaigne, "judged the great, 
and even those from whom he had received favours, 
with perfect freedom, disguising nothing, whether 
through hatred, friendship, or vanity. He never attri* 
butes a single counsel, movement, or effect that he 
treats of, to virtue, religion, or conscience, any more than 
if these never existed; and for even the most sublime 
deeds he records, he seeks sources in vicious occasions, 
or in motives of profit." , 

"With less prudence," says Etienne, "the heartless 
historian had been a misanthrope. As a writer, his ideal 
is to put his readers of future times if possible in the 
same situation as the men of his own generation, assisting 
at the events he narrates. Ultra-Ciceronian in style, his 
periods are insupportably long. His arguments seem 
utterly endless ; and what with the frigidity of his dis- 
courses and the tediousness of his deliberations, we may 
well agree with Boccalini, that to read certain passages 
of the Storia (e.g. the War of Pisa) through, even once, 
were no ordinary penance. Still Guicciardini rema' 
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the prince of Italian historians, as the same critic has 
remarked. He has imprinted on their school the double 
character of sagacity in the analysis of political questions, 
and of a certain dignity of style, classical, if over pom- 
pous." 

Paolo Giovio (1483-1552). — ^Author of a history of his 
own times which has often been compared with that of 
Guicciardini. Giovio* s works were written, some of them, 
he tells us, with a golden pen for recompense, others with 
an iron one for chastisement. This history is, like most 
of the rest of them, in Latin, but has been translated into 
Italian and French. It owes its reputation chiefly to its 
classic periods, which are sometimes more sonorous than 
pregnant with meaning. Giovio has two great defects as 
a historian — want of judgment in selecting his materials, 
and want of veracity. 

Even more celebrated than his "History " are his Elogi 
on men famous in arms and in letters. Some of these 
pieces, however, have in them more of satire than of 
panegyric. 

Mlseellaifteoiis IHTrlters. — Baldassare Castigli- 
ONE (1468-1529). — ^Was a native of Mantua and became 
attached to the court of the Duke d'Urbino, who sent 
him on various embassies — among others, to Henry VIII. 
of England, to Popes Leo X., and Clement VII., and to 
the Emperor Charles V. 

After the sacking of Rome by the Constable Bourbon in 
1 5 27, Castiglione retired to Spain, where he lived till his 
death. 

Chief work : — 77 CoriigianOy the Courtier ; regarded as a 
classic by the Italians, and called by them, ** The Golden 
Book." In this the author embodies many souvenirs of 
his youth ; of the most brilliant court of Italy ; and of the 
select society of statesmen, artists, and men of letters 
among whom he had moved — Bembo, Bibbiena, Raphael, 
Ariosto, and many others. 

// Cortigiano is a book of precepts and rules of conduct 
to form the courtier and the well-bred man. The courtier 
of Castiglione is brave, learned, and, even in his amuse- 
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ments, dignified to the last. He joins 

'< Each office of the social hour 
To noble maimers, as the flower 
And native growth of noble mind." 

There is a particular grace about all his actions; he 
avoids all affectation, even purism in language ; he is a 
connoisseur in art ; and in his very conversation there is a 
fascination the secret of which ruder spirits may not 
master. In fine, he honours highly his prince, but yet 
obeys him only in things that are honourable : he is, in 
fact, an able minister and statesman under an absolute 
monarch. Castiglione has written poems both in Latin 
and in Italian that are much admired; as are also his 
letters, which throw considerable light on the affairs of his 
time. His eclogue of Ttrsi is regarded by some critics as 
one of the earliest attempts in the direction of the drama- 
tic pastoral. 

Another writer that deserves to be mentioned here is 
LuiGi CoRNARO (1462- 1 566), author of the treatise Delia 
Vita Sobriay the object of which is to demonstrate the im- 
portance of sobriety as a means of prolonging life. He 
wrote also a Trattato delle Acque, 

mroTellste and IBFiiters of Dialogues. — Luigi da 
Porto (d. 1535). — Remembered for his novel of Giulietta^ 
which has been characterized as simple in style, sober 
in details, and happy in the pathetic and original manner 
in which the subject is treated. Giulietta issued from the 
author's pen clothed in a brilliant ideal of nobleness and 
chivalry. 

It was afterwards made use of by other authors, Lopez 
de Vega, Luigi Groto, and several besides ; but most 
happily of all by Shakspeare in " Romeo and Juliet." 

In 1830 was published a collection of letters by Da 
Porto giving an account of the war (1509-1513) between 
Venice and the European coalition. The writer was a 
native of Vicenza, and an ofl&cer in the service of the re- 
public. 
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Agnolo Firknzuolo ( 1493-1 547). — ^Wrote ten Novelle in 
imitation of Boccaccio, and hardly less licentious than 
his ; a translation of " The Golden Ass " of L. Apulius ; 
Dtscorsi degli Animali; Dialogp delta BelUzza delle donne ; 
a. Discorso directed against Trissino's attempt to introduce 
some new letters (the Greek c 17 and o (o) into the Italian 
alphabet ; two Comedies ; Poems. 

As a conteur Firenzuolo's distinctive merit consists in 
his talent for observing, and his remarkable power of de- 
picting the manners and the language of the populace. 
He was a perfect master of the spoken language of Flo- 
rence ; and in words and idiom his works are regarded 
as of high authority. 

Giovanni Battista Gelli (1498-1563). — ^Wrote / Ca- 
pricci del Bottaio^ a series of dialogues between the body 
and the soul of Giusto Bottaio, full of serious truths and 
instruction ; La Circe^ another series of dialogues, the sub- 
ject of which is Ulysses and his transformed companions ; 
Lezioni; and two comedies. Gelli' s works display much 
leeirning and a highly cultivated taste. 



TASSO, 

And the Sixteenth Century from 153 1 to 1600. 

Introdactlon. — Between two great writers who mark 
two epochs — two distinct and well-defined literary move- 
ments, there are nearly always a few authors of a pro- 
gressive genius, who serve by way of transition from the 
one to the other. So it is in the history of Italian 
literature. In the period from Ariosto to Tasso we find 
Delia Casa, the founder of a new school of lyrical poetry ; 
Caro, the first who gave to free unrhymed verse — verso 
sctolto — a perfect form : Bernardo Tasso, who left to his 
son a model of composition and of style which the latter 
followed sometimes only too faithfully. 

Giovanni della Casa (i 503-1 561).— Was secretary of 
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state to Pope Paul IV., and was distinguished both as 
a politician and as an ecclesiastic. Delia Casa's writings 
rank among the purest specimens of Tuscan composition, 
and put an end at length to the servile imitation of Pe- 
trarch that had hitherto prevailed. He gave a new impetus 
to the progress of lyrical poetry, especially of the sonnet ; 
and, as a new master, was imitated by the poets of the new 
generation in taking more pains with the rhymes ; in the 
breaking of the verses {romptmenti) \ in a certain compli- 
cation of the construction ; in length of period ; in running 
one quatrain into another, and the first tercet into the 
second ; in multiplicity of elisions, — in a word, in severity 
of style. 

Delia Casa's immediate disciples were Galeazzo di 
Tarsia, Angelo di Costanzo, and Tasso. The latter con- 
sidered that Delia Casa was worthy of imitation not merely 
as regards the structure of his verse, but also in his choice 
of words and sentiments, in the novelty of his figures, in 
his strength, vigour, grandeur, and majesty. 

Besides his Rtmey Delia Casa wrote two prose works, 
equally remarkable for grace of style and diction : Gatateo, 
a dialogue on politeness, and // Trattato degti Uffizu 

Annibal Caro (1507-1566). — In early life had the good 
fortune to be patronized by Pietro Ludovico Farnese, 
Duke of Parma, and subsequently became secretary to 
Cardinal Alexandro Farnese. Works : A translation of 
some books of the Aeneid in blank verse. In this, his 
Enetde, he gave to the language the perfect verso sciolto. 
He wrote, also, the Ficheide^ a sort of commentary on 
Monza's canzone of Fichi; and gained celebrity as a rima- 
tore by his sonnets and canzoni — among them the well- 
known piece commencing Venite alP omhra di gran Gigli 
d^oro, written by desire of Cardinal Farnese in praise of 
the royal house of Valois, and remarkable not so much 
for its beauty as for the censure of Castelvetro. 

Bernardo Tasso (1493-1569). — Born at Bergamo of 
a good family, and was successively in the service of 
the Prince of Salerno and the Dukes of Urbino an^ 
Mantua. 
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Chief poem : Amadigi, a romance founded on the Spanish 
Amadis de Gaula, and completed in loo cantos. 

Personages introduced in the Amadigi: — the Demoisel 
de la Mer ; Oriana ; the fairy Urganda ; Amadis, the re- 
dresser of wrongs and avenger of injuries ; Perion, Eling 
of the Gauls, &c. 

In the Amadigi^ chivalrous courage is not only subor- 
dinate to love, but is actually inspired exclusively by this 
sentiment. Amadis is an irresistible hero because he is 
amorous. When Oriana has her eyes upon him, he does 
prodigies of valour ; when she disappears, his courage ebbs 
away. 

The Amadigi is grave, serious, but full of unpleasant 
interruptions in the narrative. The style is agreeable, but 
not engaging, and is generally more ornate than poetic. 
The same similes and metaphors occur again and again 
along the route. The dramatic part is neglected, and the 
speeches have not at all the charm of the original. In fact 
the Amadigi is, on the whole, fatiguing to the reader. It 
was, however, a source of inspiration to Torquato Tasso, 
the poet's poet-son, but gives little foreshadow of that 
flowery, classic, mystic style which so distinguishes the 
Gerusalemme Liberaia, 

Besides the Amadigi, Bernardo wrote two camoni, about 
fifty sonnets, three volumes of letters, and commenced a 
poem called Floridante, which, however, he left in an im- 
perfect state. 

Torquato Ta«so (i 544-1 595). — ^Was bom at Sorrento, 
and received his early education from the Jesuits of Naples. 
Neglected for literature the study of the law. Visited 
France in 1571 in the service of the Cardinal d'Este ; and 
afterwards entered into the service of Alfonso, Duke of 
Ferrara, who admired his poetical compositions and made 
him his associate. Foolishly cherishes a secret attach- 
ment for the Duke's sister, Eleonora, who does not at all 
reciprocate his sentiments. This same attachment is, it 
must be observed, a very much discussed question. Whe- 
ther on account of verses written to Eleonora, or from 
•uses, his conduct highly displeases the Duke^ who 
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arrests him in 1577. ^^^> ^^ ^^^ allegation that he is mad, 
confines him in a convent. Tasso, however, escapes, and 
visits Sorrento and Rome. He soon after begged and 
obtained leave of the Duke to return to Ferrara ; but in 
1579 his demeanour became so violent that he was again 
arrested and confined in a mad-house. On being liberated 
in 1586, owing to the intercession of the Pope, the Em- 
peror, the Duke of Mantua, and the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, he continued for some time to indulge the propensities 
of his restless disposition — constantly moving about from 
one place to another, now to Rome or Naples, now to 
Florence. At length Cardinal Cinzio Aldobrandini re- 
called him to Rome, at the desire of the Pope and the 
senate, with the intention of honouring him with a triumph, 
and that he might be solemnly crowned with laurel in the 
Capitol by the Pope himself. The poet returned to the 
Eternal City, not without a presentiment that he should 
never enjoy the promised honours, and his inner fore- 
bodings were but too faithful. Not long after his arrival 
he fell sick of fever, and having received the papal bene- 
diction, died in the convent of S. Onofrio, on the feast of 
S. Mark, 1595. 

Thus lived and thus passed away to his rest Torquato 
Tasso. He poured his tide of song along the ages for 
all men to wonder at, and his weary soul at length into 
the hands of his Maker, breathing as his last words, "/« 

manus tuoSy Domine ," and his Father took the poor 

wanderer home. 

Tasso* s Principal Works, 

Fir§t Period (up to his return from France). — Poem 
of Rinaldoy a romance of knight-errantry ; / Discorsi del 
poema eroico; drew up the outlines of his masterpiece, the 
Gerusalemme Liherata. 

§econd Period (at court of Ferrara, before his 
confinement). — Gerusalemme Liherata^ an epic of twenty 
books, completed in 1575. Drama of Aminlay a pastoral; 
characterized as licentious, though unconsciously so ; 
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written with exquisite grace of diction; idea borrowed in 
part from the Sacrifitdo of Beccari. Gli Intrighi d^Amore^ 
a comedy. 

Third Period (after his confinement ; decline of his 
poetic powers). — The tragedy of Torrtstnondo — a failure. 
Remodelled his great epic to make it more like what the 
critics said it should be ; altered nearly every stanza, added 
four cantos, and new-named it the Gerusalemtne Conqutstaia, 
but its life was gone. Le Setfe Giomaie, or the Seven 
Days of Creation, a fragment. The idea of this poem, 
which may have been a source of inspiration to Milton, 
was probably derived from Du Bartas. 

Prose Works; including Letters, Moral Dialogues, 
and Discourses : these have been characterized by Monti 
as admirable founts of eloquence, of philosophy, and of 
noble language. 

To the end of his life Tasso was persecuted as much by 
unmerciful critics as he was oppressed by hard-hearted 
patrons. 

Tasso and lieonora. There were three ''Leonoras" 
at the Court of Ferrara; one, the sister of the Duke, 
another, the daughter of the Count of Sala, and the third, 
a lady in the service of the Princess Leonora of Este. 
Tasso appears to have been devoted to some one of the 
three, — to which, is not so clear, though tradition says it 
was to the princess. 

Tasso's Imprisonmeiit (about 1575). — Probably due 
to this same devotion^ in some measure ; but there were 
other causes. The poet's mind was certainly somewhat 
affected ; and he had, moreover, oifended . the Duke by 
withdrawing the praises he had previously bestowed on 
the house of Este, and by indulging in furious invectives 
against that nobleman on account of some apparent 
neglect. 

Tasso's Insanity. — ^Was doubtless an occasional de- 
lirium, and not a continued state of mental alienation. Its 
peculiar features are fully, and no doubt faithfully, related 
by the poet's earliest biographer — his friend Manzo, Mar- 
quess of Villa. 
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Tlte JTemsalem DeUrered. — ^The subject of the 
poem is the struggle between the Christians and the Sara- 
cens during the time of the Crusades — one of the most 
engaging that could have inspired even a more modern 
poet. The Saracens, though fast degenerating, were then 
superior in letters, in arts, and in manners, to the Chris- 
tians ; they fought to defend the faith of Mahomet, the 
Christians to enfranchise Jerusalem. Each side had thus 
a religious object in view, and each was therefore ani- 
mated by self-devotion and confidence in heaven — the 
fountain-springs of heroism: the fact that Saracen and 
Christian were so opposed both in manners, nationality 
and faith, of course inflamed the combatants all the 
more. 

The poem abounds with scenes the most brilliant ima- 
ginable. The various Asiatic nations assemble to defend 
Jerusalem ; the nations of Christendom send forth their 
warriors to the army of the cross. Thus does the poet, — 
the "victor unsurpassed in modern song," call to this 
mighty struggle, in one of the fairest lands of the earth, 
a concourse of people of every clime, and race, and 
tongue. 

The action comprises only the campaign of 1099; the 
space of time included being, historically, no more than 
forty days. The opening scene is the assemblage of the 
Christian hosts in the plains of Tortosa, where the pious 
Godfrey of Boulogne is, by universal consent, appointed 
commander-in-chief. Of the other distinguished Christian 
warriors may be mentioned Rinaldo, — an imaginary hero 
from whomTasso has derived the family of Este, the gene- 
rous Tancred, and Raymond, Count of Toulouse — the 
Nestor of the army. After a grand review, Godfrey com- 
mences his march towards the Holy City; meanwhile, 
Aladin, king of Jerusalem — who is but a lieutenant of the 
Sultan of Egypt, prepares for the defence. In this he is 
aided by the sorcerer, Ismeno, by whose advice he steals 
a statue of the Blessed Virgin, and sets it up in a mosque 
as a kind of talisman to secure the city. But the statue 
does not remain long on its new pedestal : it disappears, 
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the very first night, and Aladin's wrath is enkindled 
against the Christians in the city, who, he believes, must 
have carried it off; he, therefore, plans a general massacre 
of all of them within the walls. The poet next tells us 
how the noble Sophronia, to save the Christians, accuses 
herself of the theft ; how Olindo, her lover, to save her, 
declares that his alone is the guilt ; and how, as they both 
stand before Aladin, a strange dauntless-looking knight 
advances, — '* the sculptured tigress on his helmet high," 
who proves to be no other than the glorious warrior maid, 
Clorinda, and who, to save them both from the stake, gene- 
rously intercedes with Aladin and obtains their pardon. 
By this time, Godfrey is at Emmaus, and receives Argantes 
and Alethes, ambassadors from the King of Egypt. Their 
proposals being rejected, however, they therefore declare 
war in the name of their sovereign, and with this the nar- 
rative of the second book closes. 

We are next introduced into the battlefield where the 
poet mingles with the recital of deeds of blood the tender 
episodes of Tancred and the infidel heroine, Erminia, 
daughter of the Sultan of Antioch. We are then told how, 
the Saracens being all but defeated, the powers of dark- 
ness came in to aid them, and how the wicked magician, 
the Sultan of Damascus, inspired by the Devil, undertakes 
to seduce the Christian knights by the charms of his 
niece, the sorceress Armida — renowned of all the east for 
her beauty and her artifice. 

Armida invents a tale of wrongs, the better to effect her 
purpose ; and first tries her arts upon Geoffrey himself ; 
but his piety, constancy, and nous^ are too much for her 
address. Not so the other chiefs : the voice of all is for 
aiding her to regain the throne of her ancestors — her pre- 
tended object ; and she at length obtains for this purpose 
ten knights — the flower of the Christian army, and many 
others of less note. 

While the forces of the Christians are thus weakened, 
the Egyptian fleet approaches, and now the struggle 
proper commences. The presence of the fair Erminia in 
the field, and her subsequent flight, leads to her pursuit by 
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Tancred, who thus becomes entrapped in the castle of 
Armida. He had engaged to meet Argante in single 
combat, and his place is now supplied by Raymond of 
Toulouse, who is wounded by an arrow shot from the 
enemies' camp just as he becomes victorious. A general 
battle ensues thereupon ; but at the moment that the 
pagans are on the point of defeat, the infernal powers 
come in to aid them, and so Godfrey is forced to retire to 
his intrenchments. The poet, in the next place, gives us 
an account of the seditions in the Christian camp ; the 
arrival of Soliman, Sultan of Nicaea, followed by hosts of 
Bedouins, who attack the camp of the Crusaders in con- 
junction with Argante and Clorinda ; the interposition of 
the archangel Michael and the success of the Christians ; 
the route of Soliman; his introduction to Aladin by 
Ismeno ; the return to Godfrey's camp of the knights who 
had been the victims of Armida*s wiles, and who, with 
Tancred, had been delivered by Rinaldo ; the Christians' 
invocation to heaven for aid, and their assault on the city ; 
the subsequent engagement in which the disguised Clo- 
rinda is mortally wounded by Tancred, her lover; Tancred's 
consequent despair, and his wanderings in the enchanted 
forest ; the planting of the Christian banner on the ram- 
parts, after various difficulties had been overcome, and 
the fall of Argante in a last combat with Tancred ; the 
attempted relief of the city, at length, by the Egyptian 
army, and the consequent battle, in which Aladin falls 
beneath the sword of the aged Raymond of Toulouse, and 
Soliman is slain by Rinaldo. In this final battle, Godfrey 
gains the last laurels of the day, Emireno dies by his 
hand, and Altamora surrenders himself a prisoner. The 
pagans fly on all sides, and Godfrey enters the Temple 
victorious, and pays his devotions at the Holy Sepul- 
chre. 

Voltaire thinks that the characters in Tasso are more 
skilfully introduced, more strongly marked, and infinitely 
better sustained, that those in Homer. The course of the 
poem has been characterized as truly epic. It is entire, 
simple, and grand, and ends, as it commences, with 
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dignity.- And the thread of the narrative is as interesting 
as the subject is elevated. The action is well conducted, 
and the incidents artfully interwoven ; while the situa- 
tions, the characters, the motives of the heroes and 
heroines have their lights and shades heightened by con^ 
trast. The style is everywhere clear and elegant, and 
always elevated when the subject demands elevation. 

Many of the sentences in the " Jerusalem Delivered " 
have become proverbs. 

Other later Poets of the Sixteenth Century. 

LuiGi Tansillo (1510-1568). — ^Was somewhat admired 
for his writings by Tasso. Having had his name put on 
the Index Expurgatorius by Pope Paul V., for writing a 
licentious poem (// Vendemmiatore\ he made the best re- 
paration he could by writing a devout one, which he 
entitled **The Tears of St. Peter." He wrote also II 
Podere or Georgics, and La Balia, or the Nurse. 

Erasmo da Valvasoni. — Another of Tasso's friends ; 
was the ai^hor of a didactic poem called La Caccia, or The 
Chase ; also of a poem called L Angeletda^ or The Fall of 
the Angels — one from which it is considered Milton may 
have borrowed some ideas. 

Bernardino Baldi (1553-1617). — One of the most 
learned among the savants of this period. — Wrote La 
Nautica, a didactic poem ; ".The Mother," an eclogue ; 
Celeo ; Lives of Mathematicians, &c. 

Gabriello Chiabrera (1552-1637). — "The Italian 
Pindar." — Was principally distinguished as a writer of 
lyrical poetry, in which he was the founder of a new school. 
He discovered the kind of harmony best suited to Italian 
verse ; and by dividing the strophe into short lines, and 
by varying it according to the rules of prosody, he was 
enabled to introduce into the versification of his odes a 
fine and agreeable variety. He wrote Sermoni^ or Moral 
Epistles ; Pindaric Odes ; Anacreontics ; and five epic 
poems in the manner of Ariosto. 

'' Chiabrera," says Muratori, '' was no lover of rhyme ; 
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he preferred to it a majestic harmony in the arrangement 
of syllables and sound, which he found to be more musical 
and expressive than the mere jingle of concluding words. 
His style thus became at once novel and elevated." 

Celio Magno (1556 — ).7— A distinguished Venetian 
poet and a writer of great moral purity. He excelled in the 
sacred and the pathetic ode ; the most celebrated of his 
productions being his ode — "The Deity." To an ode of 
his upon death, Gray would appear to be indebted for 
some of the most striking beauties in his celebrated elegy, 
notably among the rest the ** gem of purest ray serene," 
and the associated ideas. 

Novelists and Dramatic Authors. 

Anton Francesco Grazzini (1503-1583), better 
known under his academic name of // Lasca^ was the only 
distinguished Florentine Novelliero of this period. His 
Cent is a kind of written Decameron, and is a collection of 
thirty tales related by a party of ladies and gentlemen who 
assemble round the hearth in winter, after having had a 
hearty contest of snow-balling. Grazzini is distinguished 
neither by decency nor by powers of invention ; and if he 
has any novelty, it is owing to his observation, his love of 
detail, and his familiar pictures. He shows himself little 
at ease in the pathetic style; and like Boccaccio, and 
others of the same school, he treats in a tone of mockery 
even serious subjects. The story of Lazzaro, a kind of 
simpleton who had succeeded to a large property, is con- 
sidered one of his best. 

Grazzini has left also some comedies and a collection 
of PoesiCy mostly burlesque and satirical, of which his 
principal piece is // Guerra dei Mostri. 

Matteo Bandello (d. 1561). — ^The only popular Lom- 
bard novelist of his time and an author who has furnished 
many subjects to the modern theatre. Of Romeo and 
Gtuliettay already dealt with by Luigi da Porto, Bandello 
too has given a version. 

He has written several tales more or less historical, " 
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few real dramas, and some burlesque pieces. His merits 
are rapidity, clearness, and brevity; his thief demerit — 
indecency. 

GiRALDi of Ferrara, — academic name CiVi/ib (1479— 1552). 
— He aspired to be a sort of virtuous Boccaccio ; and his 
collection of tales, called by him Eccatommiti^ he had 
some intention to name the Andropedia or Education of 
men. Cintio's ** Hundred Tales " are distinguished prin- 
cipally by boldness of conception and execution, and by 
wild and tragic horror. Of his other works may be men- 
tioned Orhecche and Arrenopia, His style is generally 
heavy, laboured and pedantic. 

To him Shakspeare owes the subject of Othello. 

Straparola. — ^Author of "Fairy Tales," the earliest 
specimens of the kind in the prose literature of Italy. 
Straparola's collection has proved a perfect storehouse 
of materials of fiction to succeeding writers. We ourselves 
owe to it the nursery legends of Fair Star, Puss in Boofs, 
Fortunio, and others. 

One of the best of the Novelle of this period is Grasso 
LagnaiuolOf an anonymous tale, of which the exact date 
has not been ascertained. 

See also Erizzo. 

Tragedy. — The cause of the early decay of Italian Tra- 
gedy has been often a subject of discussion. It would 
appear to lie in this, that in erudition, though not in true 
intelligence, the Italian tragic drama was an imitation of 
the Greek, and hence it soon ceased to excite the interest 
or the curiosity of the half-educated theatre-going public. 
It, in fact, became what it is in Seneca, a kind suited rather 
to be read in the closet than to be acted on the boards. 
Of this kind are the C^wa^^of SperoneSperoni(i5oo-i588) 
and the Torrismondo of Tasso, — both admirable in mono- 
logue, narrative, and chorus, but devoid of that interest 
which lays hold on the attention, and it may be added, 
both all but wholly unsuitable for representation. The 
same thing may be said of the Acripanda by Decio della 
Horte, which is no less remarkable for its extravagances 
than for its poetic beauties. 
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Two tragedies of this period, however, enjoyed tolerable 
success — ^the Merope of Count Pomponi Torelli, played at 
Parma ; and the Orhecche of Giraldi. — ^The latter is said, 
by its author, to have wonderfully affected the female part 
of the audience. Indeed, such butcheries were never 
represented on the stage before nor since ; and that tears, 
sobs, and fainting-fits, should accompany the progress of 
the piece cannot at all be a matter of surprise. 

To give this field of the drama a life unknown to the 
ancients, and- to purify it from the merely horrible and 
disgusting, there was needed the elevated taste of Shak- 
speare, and his marvellous power of painting human na- 
ture. 

The Dramatic Pastoral. — Between the classic tra- 
gedy which treated only of the exploits of kings and 
private heroes, about whom people were growing careless 
to hear, and comedy, which, owing to its seasoning of 
pleasantries, held its own among the general public, there 
was room for a dramatic composition dealing with serious 
subjects, and admitting beings of a superior nature among 
the personages. The desire to fill up this vacancy, and 
also to revive certain features of the satirical drama of 
the Greeks, gave birth in Italy to the Dramatic Pastoral, 
of which the special object is to paint the passions in 
their primitive simplicity, and the manners unrestrained by 
artificial refinements. 

Pastoral Dramatists. — ^Agostino Beccari of Fer- 
rara (15 10-1590) is considered the father of the pastoral 
drama ; the preceding attempts, including the Orpheus 0£ 
Poliziano, the Aurora of Correggio, and the Arcadia 0£ 
Sanazzaro, being little better than ill-conducted eclogues 
Beccari*s principal production is // Sacrifizio, • 

Inspired by the example of Beccari, Tasso wrote his 
Aminta ; thereby far eclipsing his predecessors, and draw- 
ing after him such a host of imitators that in the succeed- 
ing hundred years Italy produced nearly two hundred 
dramatic pastorals, to-day totally forgotten. 

Battista GuARiNi (1537-1612). — ^The most celebrated 
of those who followed in the wake of the author of the 
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Aminta, Gnarini's best known work is the Pastor Fido 
or Faithful Shepherd — represented for the first time in 
1585, and which may be regarded as a kind of Pastoral 
Tragedy. 

The Pastor Fido is better suited to theatrical exhibition 
than the Aminta ; it unites all the sweetness of the idyl 
with the tenderness of erotic poetry. It has been criti- 
cised, however, on account of its moral features. It 
passes without effort or abruptness from the verso sciolto to 
measures the most varied and complex ; but it is more 
deficient in spirit than in poetry, — in sentiment, than in 
harmony and grace of versification. Gioberti ranks the 
author with Calderon and Shakspeare. Schlegel says that 
Guarini has succeeded better than any other writer in 
uniting the distinctive qualities of the ancients and the 
moderns; — of the ancients because the soul of their drama 
is fatality, — of the modems because the Pastor Fido is ani- 
mated by a spirit of romance and enthusiastic love. 
After producing the Pastor Fido, Guarini was looked on 
as second only to Tasse among the poets of the age. He 
has left also two Dialogues, a comedy — Vldropica^ and a 
collection of Letters. 

Comedy. — Italian comedy, like the everyday flashes of 
the national wit, was in the sixteenth century more or less 
improvised ; and it became all the more free the farther it 
departed from the Latin models, of which the first speci- 
mens of it were little more than pedantic copies. In the 
following age it became entirely subject to the fantasy not 
only of the writers but of the actors as well ; and at length 
it ceased even to be written. In this latter stage the masks 
of Pantaloon, the Doctor, Harlequin, and Columbine took 
feheir rise. Such extempore comedies were called commedie 
dtlV arte. In them each actor had had assigned to him 
beforehand the part he was to play, as far as regards cha- 
racter, dialect, and nationality, but only so far. For 
matter, wit, and repartee he was obliged to draw on his 
own resources. The comedy of the second half of the 
sixteenth century already showed many features of these 
commedie delV arte. 
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mrrlters of Comedy. — Cecchi (d. 1587), one of the 
most esteemed of these, was nearly an itnprowisaiore. 
He was the author of about fifty comedies, which, like 
the comedy Lasca, of his friend Grazzini, were generally 
written in intervals of relaxation from graver business. 
His comedy of La Meschere, or The Masques, was, he 
tells us, the work of six days. He has one prevailing 
fault, however, and that is want of animation. The scene 
in comedy can never be truly animated but by situations ; 
whereas Cecchi gives us but only portraits, among which, 
by the way, may be placed that of himself (see prologue 
to La Meschere), 

He composed certain sacred comedies which are, per- 
haps, the most original of his works. Derived from the 
Rappreseniazioni of the preceding age, they were intended 
to be performed on festival days by companies of children. 
The author has raised them to the level of the classical 
comedy by admitting them to the honours of the verso 
scioltOy and of interludes, partly recited, partly sung. 
Strangely enough, these edifying pieces are called farces 
—farse, Cecchi has written twenty-nine of them, many 
of which are tolerably interesting. He is, above all, happy 
in the details. 

See also Guarini and Grazzini. 

Prose Writers from 1531 to 1600. 

Moralists and Philosophers. — Under this head 
may be mentioned Giovanni della Casa, author of the 
Galateo, a treatise at once on etiquette and on elegance 
of expression. Rightlv or wrongly, Castiglione and Casa 
have been accused or laying down rules of conduct for 
training up people to be courteous and superficially 
polished rather than to be solidly honourable and vir- 
tuous. 

Tasso, in many of his works, has established his claim 
to be mentioned under this head, as, for instance, in the 
Paterfamilias, La Cavaletta^ Cataneo owero degli idoli, Mai- 
piglio secondo, Mintumo, &c. 
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The unfortunate Giordano Bruno (1550-1600), suc- 
cessively Dominican monk, Calvinist, and Pantheist, is the 
last we shall mention. His best-known work is the Spaccio 
della bestia Trionfaniey an astronomical allegory. He wrote 
also : Delia Causa, Principio ed Uno ; DelP Infiniio Universo 
€ Mondi; La Cena delle Ceneri, &c.- 

PubUclsti and Hlstoiians. — Giovanni Botero 
(1540-16 1 7), monarchist, author of La Ragione dt Slaio, 
declared open war against Machiavelli, and propounded 
an opposition theory explaining how a government might 
be firmly established on principles of justice and hu- 
manity, and on strictly conscientious and Christian prin- 
ciples. Botero has left another treatise now little read, 
Delle cause della grandezza delle ciltd. 

DoNATO GiANNOTTi (1494-1563), republican, wrote 
Della repuhhlica fiorentinay in four books, to point out the 
causes that had led to the destruction of the popular 
governments that had been from time to time established 
in Florence since 1494, and to persuade the citizens to 
choose a more suitable and permanent form. His other 
principal works are, Della repuhhliccb* di Venezia, Lives of 
Niccolo Capponi and of Girolamo Savorgnano, and a col- 
lection of Letters. 

Sebastiano Erizzo, republican, in his Gcvemi Civili, 
shows that he derived very much less benefit from his 
practical acquaintance with the state affairs of Venice, 
where he was a magistrate, than from his study of the 
writings of the ancients. As a writer of tales he is remem- 
bered by his Sei giomate, 

Paola Paruta (1540-1598). — ^Was historiographer to 
the Republic of Venice, in which capacity he wrote his 
Istoria veneziano (15 13-155 1) in continuation of a previous 
work by Contarini. He was author also of a history of 
the war in Cyprus in 1 570-1 57 1 ; of Discorsi Politici; and a 
treatise Della Perfezione della Vita Politica, In the latter 
work Paruta distinctly lays down this capital proposition, 
that a man, to be fit to govern others, must be virtuous — 
that is to say, wise, firm, patriotic, just, and master of him- 
self. He holds, in a word, that political theories in which 
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morality has no share are necessarily hollow, and so sepa- 
rates himself from both Machiavelli and Giannotti. He is 
regarded as truthful, impartial, a deep thinker, but only a 
mediocre prose writer. 

SciPiONE Ammirato (1531-1601). — ^Wrote a highly 
valuable and accurate Storia di Firente; also La Genea- 
logia delle nohili famiglie fioreniine^ and a Discourse on 
Tacitus. Histories of Florence were written also by 
Jacopo Nardi, Filippo Nerli {Commentari di fatto civtli 
occorst in Firen%e, (151 2- 1537), Varchi, and Vincenzo 
Borghini. 

Camillo Porzio ( 1 520-1 603). — ^Wrote Congiura di 
Baroni del Regno di Napoli^ a work highly praised for its 
pathetic eloquence; also a History of Italy from 1547 ^^ 

1552- 

Francesco Giambullari (1495-1555). — ^Wrote a his- 
tory of Europe — Storia Generate detV Europa — from 800 to 
1200, an unfinished work. It was undertaken by the 
author not for political influence but for his own pleasure, 
and he sought in the annals of nations a means of amus- 
ing as well as of instructing his readers. According to 

Etienne, Giambullari surpasses in charms of style and 
language. He has been called by Giordani **the Italian 
Herodotus." He does not, however, sufficiently deserve 
the title. Giuseppe Maffei characterises him as a historian 
of little critical skill and of less philosophy. 

GiAMBATTiSTA Adriani (1513-1579). — Left in manu- 
script at his death Vhtoria di suoi ternpiy which may be re- 
garded as a continuation of Guicciardini's history, and in 
which he describes the most important events from 1536 

to 1574- 

Angelo di Costanza ( 1 509-1 591). — Wrote a history 
of the Kingdom of Naples from the time of Frederick II. 
to 1490. Clearness, simplicity, and elegance of style are 
his characteristics. Costanza was distinguished also as a 
poet, and of those that ventured to avoid the style of 
Petrarch he is thought to have been the most successful 
in creating a new one and rendering it his own. 

Bernardo Davanzati (1529-1606). — Translated Taci- 

E 2 
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tus, and wrote a Storia dello Scisma (Tlnghilterra, in both of 
which, while admirably terse, he makes rather too much 
use of the more vulgar idioms of the Florentine dialect. 
He uses a style much more simple and flowing, however, 
in his Coltivazione Toscana, His other works are, Lezioni, 
delivered before the Academy of the Alterati^ the Oraziom 
funehre of Costmo /, Notma di Cambi, and Lesaone delle 
Monete. 

FiiANCESCo Serdonati. — ^Translated into Italian the 
History of India written in Latin by the learned Portu- 
guese, Giampietro MafFei (1535-1603). 

Georgio Vasari (15 12-1574).. — A native of Arezzo. 
Was a painter of the school of Raphael, as far as admi- 
ration went ; of that of Michael Angelo by his studies, and 
by one defect — negligence in colouring. He sacrificed 
quality to quickness. He wrote Vtte dei piu eccelenii pittori 
scultort ed architettiy which was first published in 1550, and 
comprised a period of 400 years, beginning with the age 
of Cimabue. It contains numerous errors, strange omis- 
sions, and views that are often anything but impartial. 
It, however, holds an important place in the history of art 
that cannot otherwise be filled. Caro criticised the style 
as being too rhetorical. 

Besides the Vite^ Vasari wrote : — a Trattato sulla Pit- 
tura ; Ragionamenti sopra le invenzioni da lui dipinte in 
Firenze nel palazzo dei Medici; and VApparato per U nota£ 
del principe D. Francesco, 

Raffaello Borghini, a contemporary of Vasari. — The 
most celebrated of his works is // Riposo^ which contains 
serious discourses, principally on painting and on sculp- 
ture, characterized by eloquence, by terse and lucid 
phraseology, and by the golden vein of Tuscan which 
enriches them. He produced also a dramatic pastoral, 
Diana pietosa, 

Benvenuto Cellini (i 500-1 571). — Sculptor, goldsmith, 
and littirateur. Wrote a Trattato delV Oreficeria, another 
delta Scultura ; also an autobiography of vivid and varied 
interest historical as well as personal. Style, popular and 
unambitious. 
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GiAMPAOLO LoMAzzi (b. 1 5 38 — ). — ^A Milanese. Wrote 
DelP arte della pittura^ and afterwards Uldea del tempio 
delta pittura, 

Anton Francesco Doni (15 13-1574). — Wrote Le Due 
Librerie^ the earliest history of Italian literature. This is, 
however, nothing more than an index of the books then 
existing, whether in print or only in manuscript, with 
observations of no great value thrown in here and there. 

Epistolary ^Writers and Critics.— The letters of 
Annibal Caro, secretary to the Duke of Parma, are re- 
garded as classical. Luca Contile, Bonfadio, and Dionigi 
Atanagi have also left epistolary collections. 

Atanagi flourished about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, was secretary to Guidiccioni, and was in his time 
regarded as a man of cultivated taste, and of much learn- 
ing and industry. Besides his Raccolta di Lettere he wrote, 
in a very graceful and unaffected style, the life of Irene da 
Spilimhergo — a young Italian lady admired for many virtues, 
and whose death in 1569, at the age of eighteen, was a 
subject of universal regret. 

The principal critics of this period were : — 

Muzio, author of the Battaglia^ a work directed against 
the pretensions of the Tuscan tongue ; Speroni, a Paduan, 
who, being able to write in excellent Tuscan, disavowed 
the true source of the dialect he had such a command of, 
claiming it as the common property of all Italy, and no 
less Lombard than Tuscan ; Vincenzo Borghini, who 
was one of the first to advocate the foundation of an 
academy such as that of La Crusca ; and Salviati and Da- 
vanzati, two of the most prominent early members of that 
academy. 

Della Crusca. — Owing to the patronage bestowed on 
letters by the nobles and princes of Italy, schools and 
academies, or associations of learned men, had been 
founded for some time in the principal cities, as, for in- 
stance, the Accademia dei Vignaiuoli in Rome ; of the Son- 
nacchiosiy the Gelatin and the Con/usi in Bologna; of the 
Ombrost and the Selvaggi in Ravenna; of the Sereni in 
Naples : of the Accesi and the Bolitarii in Palermo, and so 
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on. Florence, too, had, of course, a distinguished academy, 
which, during its sessions, at this period, busied itself 
principally with prelections on Petrarch and Dante preg- 
nant with the driest of Aristotelian and Platonic philosophy. 
As a consequence of this state of inactivity, a feeling of 
weariness seized some of the members, and eventually 
there was a schism in the ranks (1582), when Dati, Graz- 
zini, Canigiani, Bastiano, and Rossi deserted their old 
associates and having had rules drawn up for them by 
Salviati, after they had gained over a respectable train of 
followers, constituted themselves a new academy under 
the name of Cruscaia or Delia Crusca. 

This name, which seems so bizarre as that of a learned 
body, was intended to foreshadow the future functions of 
the society, — the separation of the bran of language and 
literature from the flour. Hence, also, the sobriquets as- 
sumed by some of its members: for instance, Salviati 
himself was called Idnfarinato, 

After a good deal of contention the new Academy was 
solemnly opened on the 25th March, 1587, when Dati was 
crowned chief consul, and delivered the inaugural discourse 
from a curule seat which was erected on the top of three mill- 
stones for the occasion. Such was the origin of the Acca- 
demia della Crusca^ which, notwithstanding its allegorical 
pedantry, rendered useful services to Italy. It published 
a vocabulary, which was, however, only a dictionary of the 
authors of the fourteenth century — the huon secoloy or at 
least of these principally. Little by little, however, it 
overpassed the limits of Florence and of the trecentisti, 
thus recognizing a larger number of Italian classics, and 
Kv f^P^^^ ^^®r ^^ language became soon really esta- 
blished. The Vocaholario della Crusca may be regarded as 
the literary testament of the sixteenth century — called 
li^teraf^ marvellous fecundity the *' Golden Age" of Italian 
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FIFTH PERIOD. 
(1600-1700.) 



THE SEICENTISTI. 

The check Italian literature received in the fifteenth 
century was principally owing to the revival of classical 
studies. 

The check it received in the seventeenth century was 
due partly to the oppressive rule of the Spaniards over 
great part of the peninsula, and partly to the fact that the 
most highly gifted men of that age devoted themselves 
principally to the study of experimental science. The 
seventeenth century had, moreover, the additional charac- 
teristic that it was unconscious of its literary exhaustion, 
and this, though its dominant idea, in literature, as well as 
in science, was — Progress. 

Alessandro Tassoni (1565-163 5), expresses the pre- 
vailing sentiment of the period very well, in his Pensieri, 
We have here laid before us the disdain the author — phi- 
losopher, poet, and publicist as he is — feels for the an- 
cients, not in science merely, but, injudiciously enough, 
in literature as well. The work consists of a series of dis- 
quisitions on physics, morals, politics, and belles-lettres. 
He and his contemporaries made the mistake of supposing 
that the law of progress, if true in science, must hold also 
in letters. He laughed at Homer : and during a voyage 
from Italy to Spain he wrote, to relieve the weariness of 
the way, his Considerazioniy a sneering commentary on Pe- 
trarch, which exercised a direct and evil influence on the 
poetry of the time. In his eyes, Petrarch and Dante were 
surpassed by Ariosto and Tasso ; and these, in their turn, 
are destined to yield the palm to some succeeding poets. 

Tassoni's principal work is the mock-heroic poem, en- 
titled Secchia Rapita, of which more hereafter. 
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llaiiiilsiii. — GiAMBATTiSTA Marini (1569-1625), the 
arch-evangelist of bad taste, made use of the ornate in 
style, even to the total abuse of it. His Adone, published 
in 1623, became at once very popular; and yet Italian cri- 
tics have since come to regard it as the origin of the false 
taste, the conceits, and the too flowery style of the setcentistu 

The Adone has been characterized as deficient in sub- 
limity, deep pathos, and masculine dignity ; but its fancy, 
its descriptions, and some of its didactic passages, are cer- 
tainly animated by the spirit of true poetry. It is founded 
on the mythological story of Venus and Adonis, and is here 
and there very reprehensible on the score of morality. 

The applause with which the Adone was received aroused 
the envy of Tommaseo Stigliani, who produced the first 
part of a heroic poem, // Mondo Nuovo, in which he ridi- 
culed Marini. The latter, in reply, wrote a pungent 
sonnet — Le Smorfie. This drew forth from Stigliani a 
criticism on the Adone,to which he gave the title of Occhzale, 
and which was the signal for a general declaration of battle 
against him by all Marini*s admirers. 

A somewhat similar literary squabble of Marini's with a 
Genoese named Gasparo Murtolo, who believed himself 
the first poet of the age, gave rise to the effusions which 
were collected and published as the Murtoleide and the 
Marineide. 

The Adone consists of twenty cantos, containing each 
about 300 stanzas in ottava rima. The author shows a 
little more regard for decency and good sense in his 
Sampogna and Arianna^ — the latter an idyl which seems to 
have suggested to Redi the plan and even some of the 
details of his Bacco in Toscana, 

Lyric Poets, 

Modern lyrical poetry, as distinguished from that of 
Petrarch, by its compass, the mould of its strophes, and 
its rhythm, may be said to owe its characteristics to Chia- 
brera, Testi, Guidi, and Filicaja. 

FuLvio Testi (1593-1646).— "The Italian Horace."— 
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Is put by Leopardi at the head of the Italian lyrists of the 
seventeenth centniy. Testi rose to high honours at the 
court of £ste ; but, having been arrested for treason, he 
was imprisoned in the Castle of Modena, and there he 
died. It is supposed that the cause of his misfortune 
was the offence he had given to a certain personage by 
one of the best known of his odes, in which somebod/s 
lively portraiture is sketched beneath the metaphor of a 
ruscelletto argogltoso. The object of the piece is, under 
cover of an allegoiy, to lower the pride of those who, 
being exalte.d by fortune, cannot contain themselves 
within the bounds of decency. Testi's l3rrical composi- 
tions are distinguished by elevation of thought, by beauty 
of imagination, and by a certain poetical vigour, which 
is truly animating. He is, however, only too often led 
away by the defects of his school, that is to say, an ex- 
cessive love for antithesis and for refined concetti. 

Alessandro. GuiDi (1650-1712). — "The Italian Pin- 
dar." — ^A great innovator in metre ; he is full of enthusiasm 
and force ; but his style is too inflated. He wrote a dra- 
matic pastoral — V Endimione^ an Ode to Fortune, and other 
pieces. 

ViNCENzio DA FiLiCAjA (1642-1707). — Owes his fame 
principally to his patriotic sonnets, and to his canzont 
commemorative of the deliverance of Vienna, from the 
Turks in 1683 by John Sobieski. Macaulay calls him the 
first of modem Ijrrical poets. 

Benedetto Menzini (1646-17 04). — A native of Flo- 
rence. He was patronised at Rome by Christina of Swe- 
den ; and at her death found another protector in Cardinal 
Albani. He has been praised for his Anacreontic odes, 
elegies, and hymns ; and his Poeticay or Art of Poetry, in 
terzq rima, has found many admirers, on account of its 
style and the utility of its precepts. His satires, towards 
the writing of which he appears to have had no ordinary 
inspiration, were certainly, some of them, pretty well laden 
with venom. He winds them up with these lines: — 
" Grant, O Lord, that I may see all the veritable supreme 
scoundrels in the universe gibbeted before I die ; I am 
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willing to be, their executioner." "If perfection of lan- 
guage," says Etienne, "suflSced in itself to render Menzini 
a satirist of the first order, he should be placed above 
Salvator Rosa, Soldani, Adimari, and all the other poets 
who in the seventeenth century followed the footsteps of 
Juvenal." Baretti, nevertheless, regards him as one of 
the worst poets that Italy has ever produced. 

Menzini's satires are in terza rima. He wrote also three 
books of an epic poem, 77 Paradiso terrestre and the Acca- 
demia Tusculana^ an imitation of Sannazzaro's Arcadia. 

The Theatre. 

Rise of the Opera. — The Dramatic Pastoral owes 
its birth to the failure of Tragedy. The Lyrical Drama 
sprung up at the close of the sixteenth century on the 
failure of the Dramatic Pastoral, and the seventeenth 
century saw it replacing every other kind of play — hence 
it was caWed par excellence f "The Work," V Opera. 

The last successful Dramatic Pastoral, the Filli di Scire, 
by Guidubaldo Bonarelli, was contemporaneous with the 
first operas by Ottavio Rinuccini.* Of these may be men- 
tioned, Da/he, EuridicCy Arethusa, and Arianna. 

The place of tragedy was, in the sixteenth century, sup- 
plied, not merely by the Dramatic Pastoral, but also by the 
Melodrama and the Rappresentaziont. Of these latter, the 
Adamo of Giambattista Andreini (1578-1652) has acquired 
some celebrity, owing to the fact that Milton is said to 
have derived from it the first idea of his " Paradise Lost." 

Ileeay of Comedy. — ^The comedy proper fell away 
before the Commedia Rusticaky with its popular improvisa- 
tions, provincial dialects, and traditional masks. Of the 
Commedia RusHcale, the Fiera and the Tancta, by Buonarotti 
the Younger, are characteristic specimens. In the first 



* The Dafite of Rinuccini, with music by Peri, was produced about 
1594; the Muridice was represented at Florence in i«x> on the mar- 
riage of Maria de* Medici with Henry IV. of France. VOrfeo^ Favola 
in Musica, by Monte verde, was performed in 1607, and is supposed to 
have been the first opera ever published. 
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of these we find a number of allegorical personages, 
such as Art, Labour, Exchange, Sleep, Idleness, Penury, 
Lying, &c. ; and these beings of pure logical abstrac- 
tion elbow their way among real beings, people of every 
trade and of every state in life. They all come and 
go without even the shade of a plot; but they all talk 
a great deal, and that is precisely what the author de- 
sired. 

Satirical and Burlesque Poets, 

Salvator-Rosa (16 1 5-1 673), under the name of For- 
mica, played various remarkably clever burlesque pieces 
during the Carnival of 1639. His Satire were corrected 
and commented upon by Anton M. Salvini. 

Tassoni (see p. 69) has given the first specimen of the 
Italian mock-heroic that may be justly ranged side by side 
with Pope's Rape of the Lock and the Lutrin of Boileau. 
His Secchia Rapita, or Rape of the Bucket, is a burlesque 
on the petty wars so common between the Italian cities 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The argument 
of the piece is one of these feuds that arose between the 
Modenesi and the Bolognesi on account of a certain 
wooden bucket that the first, in an incursion made in 1325 
into the very heart of Bologna, took away from the public 
well, and triumphantly bore off to Modena as a trophy of 
victory. The' expedition undertaken by the Bolognesi 
for its recovery forms the basis of Tassoni's twelve 
cantos. The war comes to an end owing to the media- 
tion of the papal legate, the bucket, however, remain- 
ing at Modena. "The Secchia Rapita^^ says Macaulay, 
** in some points the best poem of its kind, is painfully 
diffuse and languid." There are too many combats 
brought forward in it, and in these combats too many 
caricatures. 

Tassoni wrote satires against Spain — the Filippiche and 
the Manifesto, 

Francesco Bracciolini (1566- 1645), a native of Pis- 
toia, wrote a poem called La Croce Riacquistata, to which 
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some critics give the third place in Italian poetry, after 
Ariosto and Tasso. We mention him under this head on 
account of his more celebrated Schemo degli Dei, or the 
" Ridicule of the Gods," a kind of travesty of mythology. 

Lorenzo Lippi (i 606-1 664) wrote// Malmantile Riac- 
quistato ; and a Florentine painter, Paolo Minucci, the 
Torrachione Desolato; — specimens .of the same kind of 
poetry, and which owe their reputation chiefly to the fact 
that they exhibit pure models of the popular idiomatic 
language of Florence. 

Trajano Boccalini (1556-1613) wrote Ragguagli di 
ParnasOy a mythological romance, by which he throws no 
little light on the literary affairs of his day ; La pietra del 
paragone politico^ or The Political Touchstone, a satire 
directed against Spain, being a kind of continuation of 
the Ragguagli; Commentari sopra Comelio Tacito^ a work of 
profound critical anatomy. 

See also Menzini. 

Prose Writers. 

itcieiitific "Writers. — Galileo Galilei (i 564-1 642). 
— Was born at Pisa of a noble Florentine family. He 
was intended by his father for the medical profession, 
but very soon turned his whole attention to mathe- 
matics and astronomy, and was appointed professor of 
mathematics at Pisa at the age of twenty-four. This he 
felt obliged to resign, however, in 1592, owing to his 
having raised up a number of enemies against himself 
in that city, partly on account of reckless and often 
scurrilous attacks on the upholders of the Aristotelian 
philosophy, partly owing to his having condemned, in 
no very measured terms, a method that had been pro- 
posed by Giovanni de' Medici for clearing the harbour of 
Leghorn. He then went to Padua, where he lectured with 
unparalleled success, and to students from all parts of 
Europe. After remaining there three years, Cosmo III. 
invited him back to Pisa, and soon after called him to 
Florence, where, at his own suggestion, he was dignified 
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with the name and style of Principal Mathematician and 
Philosopher to the Grand Duke. He had heard, about 
this time, of the invention of the telescope, or, as it was 
then called, the double-eyeglass, by Jansen ; and, making 
one himself, a series of most brilliant astronomical dis- 
coveries followed : — the inequalities on the surface of 
the moon ; the cause of the lunar secondary light ; the 
true nature of the Milky Way ; the resolvability of the 
nebulae and star-clusters ; Jupiter's satellites ; Saturn's 
ring ; the sun-spots ; and the true nature of the motion 
of the inferior planets. He had previously enriched experi- 
mental physics by his discoveries of the laws of weight, 
the hydrostatic balance, and the isochronism of the pen- 
dulum. 

He visited Rome in 161 1, and was highly honoured by 
the cardinals and other distinguished personages. Hav- 
ing, however, been called before the Roman Inquisitors in 
161 5 — not, as is supposed, for simply upholding the Co- 
pernican system, but for pretending to prove the truth of 
it from the Bible — he was obliged to give in a written 
promise to abstain from such bad exegetics in future. In 
1624 he visited Rome a second time to congratulate Urban 
VIII. on his accession to the papal throne, and was treated 
by the Pope with marked kindness, loaded with presents, 
and promised a pension for his son. In 1633, owing (i) to 
his not having given up his scientifico-theological disqui- 
sitions, as he had pledged himself he would, (2) to his hav- 
ing surreptitiously obtained a license to publish his ** Dia- 
logues," embodying this very kind of teaching, and (3) to 
the ironical and insulting tone of these Dialogues through- 
out, he was called once more before the Inquisition, and 
full of the consciousness of his vanity, arrogance, and want 
of prudence, he solemnly promised to be a more modest 
and orthodox philosopher in future. If he whispered to a 
friend of his, after the process was over, speaking of the 
earth, '* E pur si muove /'* "It does move, though!" no 
doubt he was free to do so, seeing that Copernicus, in all 
clearness of conscience, taught this doctrine before ; and 
as to the whine raised over the '*woes" of the age-^' 

F 2 
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savant by the enemies of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and indeed of all Christian Churches, from that day to 
this, he drew them on him, such as they were, by his 
own imprudence and want of regard for the feelings of 
others.* 

" Galileo was a foreigner at Rome. The sovereign of 
the papal state owed him no obligation; and hence we 
must regard the pension of Galileo as a donation from the 
Roman pontiff to science itself, and as a declaration to 
the Christian world that religion was not jealous of philo- 
sophy, and that the Church of Rome was willing to respect 
and foster even the genius of its enemies." — {Lardner's 
Cabinet Cyclopaedia.) 

In 1637 *^® aged philosopher became totally blind — to 
himself and to his friends an overwhelming calamity. In 
writing to a correspondent he exclaims : " Alas ! your 
dear friend and servant has become totally and irreparably 
blind. These heavens, this earth, this universe, which by 
wonderful observation I had enlarged a thousand times 
beyond the belief of past ages, are henceforth shrunk into 
the narrow space which I myself occupy. So it pleases 
God; it shall, therefore, please me also." He died on 
the 8th of January, 1642, and was buried in the Church of 
Santa Croce, Florence. 

Galileo's principal works are : — / Dialoghi sopra i due 
massimi sistemi del mondo — between Salviati, Segredo^ and 
Simplicio^ the former two being defenders of the Coper- 
nican system, the latter of the Ptolemaic ; Dialogues on 
Motion; Nuncius Sydereus — an account of Jupiter's satel- 
lites ; ** Treatise on the Sphere," &c. ; // Saggiatore, or 
The Assayer ; Letters. 

His letters are a monument, sometimes pathetic and 
always curious, of his life, his character, and of his time 
also, and of the general weakness which left him a prey to 

* An impartial Protestant, M. Mallet Dupan, of Greneva, wrote an 
interesting dissertation on this "affair of Galileo" in the Mercure de 
France, 17 JuUlet, 1784, n. 29.— See B6rault-Bercastel, Histoire de 
VEglise, ad. ann. 1634: and Bergier, Diction, de TheoL, art. Monde 
and Sciences. 
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the hatred of the envious much more than to persecution. 
As a scientific writer his style is clear, forcible, and elo- 
quent. He taught his age the art of discovering physical 
truths, and of communicating them agreeably. 

Francesco Redi (i 626-1 697). — Physician and natu- 
ralist, one of the best scientific observers of his age, was bom 
at Arezzo, and became first physician to the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany. He distinguished himself as a man of science 
by his experiments on the poison of the viper, and the 
generation of insects, and by his arguments in disproof of 
the theory of spontaneous generation. He was one of the 
most distinguished members of the Accademia del Cimento, 
that is to say, of the true school of Galileo. He has been 
much praised for his poetic enthusiasm. He composed a 
large number of sonnets and lyrics, and two dithyrambs, 
of which Bacco in Toscano was for some time highly ad- 
mired. 

Etienne characterises the Bacco as being a very able 
essay in imitative harmony, and as displaying much ingenuity 
of versification ; but he thinks that to call it poetry would 
be a misnomer. The second dithyramb, Ariane^ was com- 
posed in honour of water-drinking, by way of contrast ; 
but this was a complete failure. Redi*s Letters, as well 
as his treatises, insure him a lasting literary reputation. 
He was, perhaps, the only member of the Academy of La 
Crusca to whom it was permitted to contribute with autho- 
rity tQ the vocabulary, and to have his own works alluded 
to therein as models of the language. 

EvANGELiSTA ToRRiCELLi (1608-1647). — Succeeded 
Galileo as professor of mathematics at Florence. He 
wrote several scientific treatises, no less remarkable for 
beauty of style than for severity of thought. Of these his 
** Academic Lessons " may be mentioned as one of the 
most popular. 

Lorenzo Magalotti (1637-1712). — Devoted his atten- 
tion principally to physics and poetry. His Saggt di 
naturali esperienze and his scientific letters have been 
much praised both for depth of knowledge and elegance 
of style. The best known of his poetical compositions is 
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the camone entitled La Donna Immaginaria — a piece full of 
elevated and novel conceits, according to Redi ; — stained 
by ridiculous exaggerations, according to Filicaja. He 
was a high authority on the literary Italian of the seven- 
teenth century, to which he thought the Delia Cruscan 
vocabulary did great injustice. 

Historians and BEIscellaneoos Prose ^UTriters* 
— Giovanni Vincenzo Gravina (1664-1 71 8). — ^Was bom 
in Calabria. Became professor of civil and canon law at 
Rome ; was one of the founders of the Arcadian Academy, 
and the early protector of Metastasio. Besides his prin- 
cipal work, which is in Latin — the Origines Juris Civilis — 
he wrote the Ragione poetica, which is characterised as a 
very happy attempt to clothe philosophy in a poetical 
garb. He stands much higher, however, as a critic than 
as a poet. His principal Italian prose work is a Discorso^ 
expositive and laudatory, on Guidi's Endimione, 

Arrigo Catering Davila (1576-163 i). — ^Was born in 
the territory of Padua; and having been brought up in 
France, served with reputation in the French army. On 
his return to his native country he held several important 
offices under the Venetian government ; but in 163 1, while 
on his journey to take the command of the garrison at 
Crema, he was assassinated. He had published, in the 
previous year, his Storia delle Guerre Civili di Francia, a 
work which has been translated into nearly every language 
of Europe. It deals with the period from the death of 
Henry II. till June, 1598; and the work is peculiarly valu- 
able on account of the care with which the materials were 
collected, in connexion with the opportunities the author 
had of obtaining the most accurate information. Davila 
excels Guicciardini in matter, though he is beneath him 
in style. He surveys the religious war he treats of purely 
from a politician's standpoint. 

GuiDO Bentivoglio (1579-1644). — A cardinal, and 
legate at the court of France. He had been one of 
Galileo's pupils, and was one of the seven inquisitors- 
general appointed to inquire into his case. His principal 
works are: — Storia della Guerra di Fiandra (1559-1609); 
Relazioni; Memorie ; Lettere ; Diario della sua vita. 
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An impartial historian, he is as flowery and recherchi in 
style as Davila is simple. His Letters have preserved his 
reputation better than his History ; they are too studied, 
yet the interest that attaches itself to his correspondence 
as papal nuncio renders their perusal agreeable and some* 
times useful to the historical writer. 

Paolo Sarpi (1552-1623). — Wrote La Storia del Con- 
cilia di TrentOy in a spirit adverse to Rome, and to this 
Sforza Pallavicino (i 607-1 667) wrote a work of similar 
name in reply, which is distinguished by profundity in 
doctrine, and by elevation, eloquence, and all the effects 
of style. Pallavicino wrote several other works of con- 
siderable value, of which we may mention — Del bene e delP 
arte della perfe%ione cristianay a Treatise dello StiUy and the 
Avertimenti grammaticali, 

FiLiPPO Baldinucci (1634-1696). — ^A Florentine artist 
and connoisseur. Wrote — Vocaholaria del disegno ; Comin- 
ciamento e progresso delP arte d^intagliare in rame, and other 
works. 

Carlo Dati (1619-1675). — A Florentine; of noble 
ancestors, and a disciple of Galileo. To illustrate the 
history of ancient painting wrote the Vita di Zeusi^ di 
CarasiOj di Apelle, and di Protogene. He studied the popular 
language with particular care, and to promote its culture 
wrote a Discorso dell Obhligo di hen parlare la propria lingua. 
He made a collection, also, of Prose Fiorentine\ but his 
most useful labours were those undertaken in conjunction 
with Redi for a new edition of the Vocaholaria^ namely, in 
tracing the origin and derivation of the Italian language. 

ViNCENZo ScAMOZZi (1550-1616). — At the age of twenty- 
two wrote his book Dei Teatri e delle scene, which, however, 
was never published. His principal work is the Idea delV 
Architettura universale, which, while it is disfigured by 
many faults of style, contains, nevertheless, many useful 
precepts. 

Raimondo Montecuccoli ( 1 608-1 681). — ^After having 
gathered immortal laurels on the field of battle, gained 
further fame as a writer on modern warfare by his works — 
Aforismi delV arte hellica and Ungheria. He is distin- 
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guished by clearness of method, great powers of conden> 
sation, and by a style neither unpolished nor yet extremely 
ornate. 

Benedetto Buonmatei (1581-1647). — ^Wrote two books 
on the Lingua Tuscana^ which form the first really methodi- 
cal grammar of the language. His example was soon fol- 
lowed by learned men in other parts of Italy, notably by 
P. Membelli (i 582-1 644), academic name, Cinonio, author 
of the Ossefvaztoni della lingua Italiana, in two parts, the 
first a treatise on verbs, the second on particles. 

Daniello Bartoli, S.J. (1608-1685). — Grammarian, 
physicist, and, in fact, universal savant. He distinguished 
himself as a preacher in the chief cities of Italy, and was 
the author of numerous works, the most important of 
which is the Istoria della Compagnia di Gesii, which gives 
an account of the labours of the Jesuits in the East Indies, 
Japan, China, England, and Italy. Among the rest are 
Vita di S. Ignazio ; Z* Uomo di Lettere ; La Geographia ; 
La Ricreatione del Savio : I Simboli trasportati al morale ; La 
Povertct contenta \ H Ultimo e heato fine delV uomo ; H Etemita 
consigliera. All these works, according to Monti, are real 
literary treasures, and are written in a very correct and 
elegant style. 

Paolo Segneri, S. J. (i 624-1 694). — One of the greatest, 
if not the very greatest, of Italian pulpit orators. Before 
his time the Italian pulpit was wanting, above all, in sim- 
plicity : sometimes an obtrusive display of erudition, some- 
times too vehement declamation, converted the sermon 
into a mere parade of words. Segneri became a great 
preacher owing to his zeal, his study of the ancients, and 
his labours in the language itself. He was deficient, how- 
ever, in voice and action. 

Of his works may be mentioned : — II Cristiano instruito ; 
Prediche quaresimali ; VIncredulo senza scusa; La Manna 
delV anima, 

The Yocabolaiio della Cmsca. — ^The first edition 
of the Vocaholario degli Accademici della Crusca saw the light 
in 1 612. The second edition, much enlarged and im- 
proved, was published in 1623; the third in 1691 ; the 
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fourth, in six volumes, appeared at intervals from 1729, 
the date of the first volume, to 1738, that of the last. 

During this period literary journals commenced to 
appear in Italy, and Francesco Sassari, following the 
example of France and England, led the way by publish- 
ing at Rome, in 1668, his Giomale, 

The first journal was published at Venice in 1696. It 
was called the Galleria di Minerva ; and Apostolo Zeno 
was a contributor to it in the early part of its career. 

Arcadia. — During the year 1 690, a company of young 
people, while taking their walks in the environs of Rome, 
were in the habit of entertaining themselves by alternately 
reciting verses, after the manner of the shepherds of Virgil 
and Theocritus. On a certain occasion one of them hav- 
ing exclaimed : " It seems as though we revive Arcadia," 
the word was immediately taken up as oracular, and 
assumed as a name by this new association, which held its 
grand inaugural meeting on the 5th of October of the 
same year. 

Arcadia proposed to itself the mission of opposing the 
bad literary taste of the Marinists. The number of mem- 
bers, at first, was forty ; and of these Crescembini, Gravina, 
and Zappi have left names favourably known in letters. 

We shall consider the characteristics of this school 
under the head of the next period of Italian literature. 
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SIXTH PERIOD. 
(19'00-1800.) 



ARCADIAN LITERATURE. 

Poetry. 

According to the Marinists, poetry is all the more 
pleasing, the more removed its language is from the 
vulgar idiom ; according to the Arcadians, on the other 
hand, it ought to be methodical and conformable to the 
usual language — it ought to be, in fact, rhythmical prose. 

Among the Arcadians, Zappi is remembered for some 
agreeable verses, and the eminent jurisconsult, Gravina, 
for some tragedies of very little worth, and for his Ragionc 
Poetica. The Storia della Volgar poesia of Giovan Mario 
Crescimbeni (1663-17 2 8) is an immense but confused 
repertory of notices of the Italian poets. Of the second 
family of Arcadians, Carlo Innocenzo Frugoni (1692- 
1768) was the most celebrated. He became court poet 
at Parma, was assiduous in his poetical workmanship, and 
possessed of some talent, originality, and a desire to 
succeed. He was thus able to elevate himself to the 
head of the poetical mediocrity of his time ; but he too 
frequently mingled science and polite literature together ; 
and as a poet he is now all but forgotten, except, indeed, 
in so far as the term Frugonisty coined by Baretti, pre- 
serves his memory. 

Three names mark the transition between the earlier 
and the later literature of the eighteenth century — between 
Arcadia and the epoch of Parini ; these are Forteguerri, 
Spolverini, and Varano. 

N1COL6 Forteguerri (i 674-1 735). — Wrote Rkciardetto, 
the last of the poems of chivalry, after the manner of 
Pulci, of Ariosto, and of Berni, whose respective styles he 
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imitated and blended. The Ricciardetto has been charac- 
terised by some critics as the best specimen of the bur- 
lesque narrative ; by others as a mere tissue of artifices, 
ingenious and pleasing, but full of hyperbole and leading 
to nothing. It was not published until after the author's 
death. He has left, also, Rime^ and a translation of 
Terence's comedies in blank verse. 

Gio. Battista Spolverini (i 695-1 762). — Wrote La 
Coltiva%ione del Riso, a didactic poem on the culture of 
rice, containing some ingenious sketches and agreeable 
episodes, but which will not greatly excite the reader's 
enthusiasm towards the growing of the cereal alluded to. 

Alfonzo Varano (1705-1788). — Wrote his Vm'oni, in- 
spired by the study of Dante, which he was led to take up 
from a desire to combat the opinion of Voltaire {Essai 
sur le poeme epique) that religious subjects of a Christian 
character are not suitable for epic poetry. 

Varano wrote also an eclogue called V Incantesimo^ and 
the plays of Demetrio and Giovanni di Gascala, He owes 
his chief celebrity, however, to the Visioni. 

Of the other didactic writers of this time we may men- 
tion Girolamo Baruflfaldi (i 675-1755), author of the Ca- 
napaio. 

The Drama. 

Tragedy. — SciPio Maffei (1675-1755). — Was re- 
garded as the best poet of his time ; wrote Merope, the prin- 
cipal tragedy produced in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. He^ained great fame as an archaeologist and his- 
torian. His chief prose works are: — Verona Illustrata ; 
Storia Diplomatica; Antichita delle Gallie ; Museo Veronese; 
and a Trattato di Teatri Antichi e Moderni, He wrote also 
many minor works on morals and physics, besides an im- 
portant collection of letters, and took a leading part in 
establishing the Giomale dei Letterati, 

The great merit of the Merope consists in its simplicity, 
the action and the characters being true to nature. Its 
success was unprecedented. It was translated into nearl" 
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every European language, and ran into countless editions. I 
The imitation of it in French by Voltaire is well known. j 

Pier Jacopo Martello (1665-1727). — ^Was a great | 
admirer of the French drama ; and attempted to introduce 
Alexandrines into Italian tragedy, the essay being, however, 
a signal failure. He added a mute syllable to the caesura 
of the hemistich, giving to the stanza {stansta martelliana^ 
as it is called) a sort of movement at once discordant, 
vulgar, and abrupt. Since his time many writers of Italian 
comedy, when composing in verse, have adopted the same 
metre. His Teatro^ published in two thick volumes, re- 
ceived favourable notice neither at home nor abroad. 

Antonio Conti (1677-1749). — Wrote four tragedies: — 
G. CesarCf M, Bruio, Giunio Bruto, and Druso. Of these the 
best is Cesare^ which has been highly praised by Monti 
for the natural dignity and magnitude of the action as a 
whole, as well as the skill displayed in the individual 
parts, that is to say, as regards time, place, costume, and 
character. 

According to M. Etienne, Conti is a philosopher and 
critic rather than a poet. His skill as a critic he displays 
chiefly in the Fantasmi Poeticiy the Dissertation on Athalie, 
and his letters to Madame Ferrant and to Maffei. 

P. Giovanni Granelli, S.J. (1703-1770). — Wrote, 
while yet a young theological student at Bologna, four 
tragedies : — Sedecia^ Manasse, Dione^ and Seila. Although 
the exclusion of female characters from these tragedies 
necessarily limits the scope of the argument, and takes 
away one of the richest sources of effect, still, notwith- 
standing these obstacles, Granelli achieved considerable 
success, owing to the originality of his plots, his profound 
knowledge of the human heart, and the judicious account 
to which he turns intrigues, processions, and costume. 
His works were received with Japplause all over Italy, and 
have been translated into many other languages. 

Tlie Opera. — Apostolo Zeno ( 1 669-1 750). — ^Aleamed 
Venetian ; sometimes called " The Father of the Italian 
Opera." He established the academy of the Animosi at 
Venice in 1696, and commenced, in 17 10, the celebrated 
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periodical 77 Giomale dei Ldterati d^ Italia. He wrote the 
lives of Sabellico, Guarini, Davila, and the Manuzi, and 
many melodramas, including 7/f^<r;iz<z, Temistocle, Andromaca^ 
Merope^ Nitocriy Giuseppe, Sisara, I)ameiio, and Euchia. 
In the melodrama or Italian opera, however, he did not 
improve very much upon Rinuccini ; it was reserved for 
Metastasio to bring this to its highest perfection, 

PiETRO Metastasio (i 698-1 782). — " The most pleasing 
and the least difficult of the Italian poets." — {Stsmondt.) 

Metastasio was the son of a common soldier named 
Trapassi, and was bom at Rome. When he was about 
ten years of age his talent for extemporising verse attracted 
the notice of Gravina, who took him under his protec- 
tion, called him, by a translation of his name into Greek, 
Metastasio, paid great attention to his education, and 
dying (17 18), left him his whole estate. Placed thus in 
easy circumstances, the young poet devoted himself wholly 
to his favourite study, and under the guidance of the cele- 
brated singer, Maria Roman ina (afterwards Bulgarini), 
became the true creator of the opera. In 1729 Charles,VI. 
invited him to Vienna, and made him poet-laureate, with 
a considerable pension ; and, thenceforth, his life was both 
stable and prosperous. On the death of Charles in 1740, 
Maria Theresa still retained the poet, notwithstanding her 
adverse circumstances, and bestowed upon him magni- 
ficent presents, as did also Ferdinand VI. of Spain. He 
was not, however, a man to flatter the great : gratitude 
and duty regulated his conduct, but no servile hunting 
after greater benefits mingled with the deference he mani- 
fested towards those in power. His extraordinary talents 
were admirably seconded by the tenor of his private cha- 
racter, and it may with truth be said of him that he was 
universally honoured and beloved. 

Metastasio composed no fewer than twenty-eight operas 
and eight sacred dramas, besides innumerable minor 
pieces. His characteristics as a poet are sweetness, 
correctness, gentle pathos, vivacity of imagination, and 
elevated sentiment. The flow of his verse in the recitative 
is, altogether, the most harmonious known in any )- 
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guage. His pieces open in a striking and imposing 
manner, and are full of attractions calculated to rivet the 
attention of an audience. He displays the greatest skill 
in the invention of interesting situations, and in the mode 
of weaving his plot as a whole ; and the adaptation of the 
sentiment to the musical accompaniment is everywhere 
perfect. Delighting in the brilliant displays of theatrical 
effect produced by variety of scene, he subjects himself 
but little to unity of place :* the unities of time and of 
action, however, he pays more regard to. In all his dramas 
love is the animating principle ; and the catastrophe is 
invariably happy. 

We could hardly expect so much of excellence in any 
poet without many faults as well. Metastasio's works are 
charged with monotony arising from sameness of manners 
and general extravagance of character. They have also 
incurred the reproach of voluptuous tenderness and effe- 
minacy — defects which, inherent in the subject rather than 
in the author, have, nevertheless, owing to him, made 
themselves much felt in the later literature. He wrote ; — 
Giustino^ a tragedy ; Catone in Utica ; Artaserse ; Achille 
in Sciro ; Didone ahhandonata; Ruggiero, one of his more 
romantic and chivalrous pieces, for which he is indebted 
to Ariosto : Issipile, one of the most poetical of his 
productions — full of surprises {colpi di scena), but defi- 
cient in probability of plot ; Temistocle; Endimione, the first 
of his operas; the Olimpiade, which is distinguished 
before all his other works for its impassioned eloquence ; 
the Demofoonie for the plot and the introductory scene, in 
which he seems to be to some extent indebted to Gua- 

* Object of the Unities — to make each drama imitate as closely 
as possible the series of events it represents. Unity of Time re- 
stricts incidents to such as might have really occurred within the two 
or three hours occupied in the acting; but by a relaxation of the 
principle the limit was fixed at twenty-four hours. Unity of Place 
allows the scene to be shifted from place to place of the same city, 
though strictly there ought to be no more change of place than there 
is of stage. Unity of Action requires that the story of a drama 
shaU be one, and that everything shall be treated as subordinate to 
the series of events that lead to the ^wcinding-up of this 
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rini ; La Clemenza dt TitOy one of the best of his historical 
productions, and the subject of which differs little from 
that of Cinna ; and various other pieces, of which Attilio 
Regplo was his own favourite. 

Besides his dramatic creations, Metastasio wrote many 
beautiful cantata and canzonettt, which alone might have 
been sufficient for the reputation of another author. 

Prose Writers, 

HIstorlaiiBaiid Philosophers. — Pietro Giannons 
(i 676-1748). — Advocate and Historian: wrote in 1724 
his Sioria civile del Regno di Napoli^ a very valuable work 
in so far as it instructs the reader in the philosophical 
part of history, that is to say, in government, in laws, 
in religion, in the state of the arts and sciences, and 
in the manners and habits of the people. The plan 
of the work, too, is worthy of praise. In every book 
the state of parties, political and military, is inquired 
into, and the discussion is brought to a close by a consi- 
deration of the ecclesiastical policy. In treating of the 
Church policy, however, Giannone shows always a ma- 
lignant animus against the See of Rome, always endea- 
vouring to fasten a wrong interpretation on her actions, 
and to shower contumely on her in a manner unbecoming 
the dignity of an historian. The work was, on its appear- 
ance, condemned by the Church. The author then went 
into exile, subsequently turned Calvinist, wrote his 7>7- 
regnOy and ended by becoming a freethinker and a mate- 
rialist. 

He is the chief of what has been called in Italy the 
School of Luitprand, or of the partisans of the Lombards 
against the papacy. 

GiAN Battista Vico (1670- 1 744). — Has been called 
**The Father of the Philosophy of History." Vico*s great 
work, entitled Principii di Scienza Nuova appeared in 1725. 
It is a " Philosophy of History," founded on the recogni- 
tion of certain laws determining the course of events and 
the progress of the human race. 
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Vico, himself a religious philosopher, has furnished a 
basis for what is called the positive philosophy of our time. 
Auguste Comte, in his Sociologie, has chosen for his point 
of departure Vico's division of historical epochs ; and 
Buckle has adopted his ideas with regard to the spon- 
taneous growth of civilization among every people, coupling 
therewith Herder's views on the influence of nature. 

LoDovico Antonio Muratori (i 672-1 750). — Was 
elected, in 1694, Keeper of the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan, and, subsequently, librarian and archivist to the 
Duke of Modena. His fame rests principally on his great 
historical collection, entitled Rerum Italicarum Scn'piores^ 
his Antiquitates Italtcae, Anecdota Latina, Anecdota Graeca, 
Dissertation De Linguae Usu et Praestantia^ and Annali di 
Italia, The latter series of works, edited year by year, 
are important rather on account of the facts they narrate, 
than for the merits of their composition or style. 

Muratori' s Perfetta Poesia Italiana was written with the 
view of reforming, according to the traditions of the six- 
teenth century, and the rules of good taste, the Italian 
school of poetry, so debased by the Marini delirium. Pre- 
fixed to the work is a history of the language and of Italian 
poetry, which forms a very suitable introduction. The 
Perfetta Poesia was received with general favour, and was 
afterwards edited by the learned Salvini, with many anno- 
tations. And the author was no less successful in the 
fields of philosophy and of civil and economic science 
than in those of history and literature. In his Filosofia 
Morale he shows the necessity and the vast importance 
and intrinsic fruitfulness of the study of man's moral 
nature. The object of his Defetti delta Giurisprudenza 
is to show the necessity there is for a reformation in 
laws originated in barbarian times. Finally, he ex- 
pounded the science of good government in his work, 
Delia Puhhlica Felicitiy Oggetto dei Buoni Principi. In 
his dissertation on the origin of the Italian language, he 
attaches a great and an undue importance to the influence 
of barbarian conquest in accounting for the change from 
the tongue of ancient Rome. 
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Francesco Maria Zanotti (1692-1777). — "The Italian 
Fontenelle." Wrote VArte Poeiica^ which reproduces in 
five discourses {ragionamentt) the state of criticism at this 
epoch. Parini thinks that no treatise on the art of poetry, 
as good as this, has appeared in modem times ; and that 
it is, in fact, worthy of being placed side by side with 
Horace and Aristotle. 

Besides the "Art of Poetry," Zanotti wrote discourses on 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, three dialogues, 
Sulla Forza Vivay a treatise Delia Forza Attrativa delle Idee^ 
and an eloquent and gracefully written treatise, La FilO' 
Sofia Morale, 

His brother, Giampetro Zanotti (1674-1765), is also 
remembered in literature, but principally for a collection 
of Rime of very considerable merit. 

EusTACHio Manfredi (1674-1738). — ^Was a native of 
Bologna, and a distinguished writer on jurisprudence and 
philosophy, though his chief fame was derived from his 
poetry — his canzoni and sonetti. 

MifiM^ellaneoiis. — Cardinal Cornelio Bentivoglio 
(1668-1738). — Gained celebrity as a writer principally by 
his translation of the Thehaide of Statins. 



THE REACTION AGAINST ARCADIA. 

Poetry. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, Italy had at 
length grown weary of the bleating of sheep and lambs — 
the pipings of the Arcadians. It aroused itself at last from 
its slumbrous state, and flung aside their drowsy literature. 

GiAN Carlo Passeroni (17 13-1803) led the way by his 
humorous epic of Cicerone — the first specimen of digressive 
literature in Italian, and of satire without sting levelled at 
contemporary writers. An imitation of "Tristram Shandy," 
Passeroni' s poem falls infinitely below Sterne's prose work, 
both in the variety and in the originality of the digressions. 

Giuseppe Parinj (1729-1799) was, however, the fir?' 
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who did really succeed in chasing the bleating herd from 
the slopes of the Italian Parnassus. Parini raised himself 
to eminence by his talents, which he employed in satirizing 
the vices and follies of the age. In his principal poem, 
// Giomo, an ironical picture of the idle life of the Milanese 
aristocracy, he seasons his satire with a piquant urbanity 
entirely unknown to the bemesque poets. The irony con- 
cealed, for instance, beneath the lessons on reading he 
gives to a young gentleman to whom he was tutor, some- 
times reminds us of Juvenal. 

The Giomo is written in unrh)aned verses, — scioltu Its 
principal fault is its length. It is divided into four parts 
— // MattinOj II Meriggio^ II Vespro, and La Notte, 

Parini entirely dethroned /r«^^« wot, in giving his poetry 
a practical aim. He was no flatterer of the impiety in 
fashion in his day ; and he filled with thoughts the har- 
monious vacuity the Arcadian poets had created. 

Remarkable as he is in the field of satire, we have to 
consider him also as a sublime lyrical poet, and as a grave 
prose writer. His best lyrical piece. La Caduia, was 
written on a fall he had received in the streets of Milan. His 
best known prose work is " The Rudiments of Rhetoric." 

The Drama. 

Cfoldoni and Cfozzi. — Two classes of dramatic com- 
position held possession of the Italian theatre before Gol- 
doni^s time — the classical comedy, the work of the closet, 
framed on Aristotelian rules, and the Commedia dell* Arte, 
in great part the production of the comedians themselves, 
being chiefly extemporary, or sketched with only a very 
slight outline. In the latter kind, Pantaloon represented 
the Venetian of old times, and probably Zanni, the Lannio 
of the Latins, with his garment of many colours. 

Carlo Goldoni (i 707-1 793). — Effected a revolution in 
the Italian drama of his time by putting a decided check 
to improvising on the part of the actors, and by his ferti- 
lity of genius, which supplied him with subjects for his 
comic muse almost always new. He wrote about fifty 
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comedies altogether — every one containing some original 
touches, but without a single chef d'ceuvre among them. 
His life and his dramas were, the one the reflex of the 
other; and Gibbon thought that, indeed, the poet's memoirs 
were even more comic than his comedies. 

Goldoni*s chief characteristics are, animated and earnest 
dialogue, exact knowledge of the national manners, and a 
rare faculty of giving a lively representation of them on 
the stage ; to which must be added an exquisite relish of 
Italian humour which delights in amusing pictures of ab- 
surdity, and in the genius of the buffoon. His female 
characters are little distinguished by delicacy of sentiment 
or conduct ; and both in his men and women the good and 
bad qualities are carried to extremes. 

His principal comedies are : — Donna di Testa debole, or, 
The Weak-headed Lady; II Curioso accidente ; IlVentaglio; 
Donna di Garbo; MolUre a Terentio — his favourite piece; 
Di Napoli Signorelli ; II Vero Amico ; La Bottega del Caff I; 
La Locandiera ; Le Villegiature ; V Aventuriare Onorato ; In- 
cognita, &c., &c., — pieces, on the whole, rather deficient 
in elevated sentiment or interest. 

Goldoni brought out for the French stage Le Bourru 
Bienfaisaniy which Voltaire praises, as being, in his 
opinion, the best comedy written since Moli^re's. 

Carlo Gozzi (1718-1806). — ^The rival of Goldoni: in- 
troduced a new style which he called the Commedie cPEffetto, 
By way of an attack on Goldoni, Gozzi produced L'Amore 
delle tre melarance, — a fairy tale dramatized. This being 
successful, he followed it up by other dramas of the same 
kind — such as seemed best calculated to produce a brilliant 
effect with suitable decoration. Among these were, " The 
Raven," ** The Lady Serpent," Zoheide, **The Green Bird," 
&c., &c. He soon, however, gave up his fables for regu- 
lar plays. The fairy plays of Gozzi have been well received 
in Germany, and some of them have been even translated. 
Schiller translated Turandot ; Tieck imitated the fables of 
Gozzi in his Phantasus; and the** Bluebeard" of the English 
stage may be traced to the same source. 
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Prose Writers. 

PhllosoplierB and Reibrmers. — ^Antonio Geno- 
VESi (17 1 2-1 769). — ^Was bom at Castiglione near Salerno ; 
completed his studies at Naples ; obtained in that univer- 
sity the chair of metaphysics, and published his Insti- 
tutions in that science, also his Logica pei Gwvanettt^ or 
System of Logic for the Young. His principal work is 
the Meditazioni filosofiche sulla Religioni e sulla Morale^ a 
work which, according to Baretti, is full of thought and 
true science. 

Genovesi blended the philosophical ideas of Descartes 
and Leibnitz into one system. In 1754, twenty-two years 
before the publication of Adam Smith's ** Wealth of 
Nations,'* Genovesi gave lessons on Commerce in Naples. 

PiETRO Verri ( 1 728-1 797). — Was editor of the journal 
n Caff^j published at Milan, in imitation of the English 
** Spectator." Verri left a multitude of tracts on various 
subjects. His principal works are: — Meditazioni sulV Econo- 
mia Politica; Storia di Milano ; Sulla leggi vincolanti net 
Commercio dei Grani — in which he opposes restrictions on 
the exportation of corn. He wrote also " Observations 
on Torture" — characterized as an eloquent opuscule. In the 
Storia Milano we at once recognise the disciple of Voltaire, 
Hume, and Robertson. 

Cesare Beccaria ( 1 738-1 794). — One of the principal 
writers in the journal // Caff}, Beccaria is chiefly known 
as the author of the celebrated work, DeiDelitti e delle Pene 
(1764) — a treatise on Crimes and Punishments which ad- 
vocated great reforms in criminal legislation. Of his other 
writings, the opuscule, Dei Disordini e dei Remedii delta Monete 
nello Stato di Milano^ his Consulte^ and his Discourse on Tor- 
ture (which led to the suppression of this most odious prac- 
tice at Milan, and soon after throughout Italy), are the 
best.* 

♦ From Beccaria Bentham borrowed the famous formula express- 
ing the object of political institutions, namely, "to promote the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number." 
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The Caffe made war upon poetical puerilities, sonnets, 
ianzoni, and canzonettes. It tried its strength on pedantic 
erudition as well, and attempted to shake the empire of 
La Crusca; but owing to want of sufficient encourage- 
ment, its publication had to be given up. 

Gaetano FiLANGiERi (175Z-1788). — Was at first in- 
tended for the army, but being of studious habits, was 
allowed to gratify his inclination for a literary life. He 
applied himself with great earnestness to the study of 
classics, mathematics, philosophy, history, and jurispru- 
dence ; became a disciple of Montesquieu, and wrote La 
Sctenza ddia Legislazione, a work which, though uncom- 
pleted, attracted great attention from its bold and original 
views, and the liberality of its sentiments. 
I L'Abate Ferdinando Galiani (1778-1787). — Gained 
considerable celebrity by his work Sulla Moneia. A few 
moments before bis death he took his leave with his 
friends, saying, with his accustomed humour, that the dead 
had sent him an invitation to their conversazione. 

Critics and HUcellaaeoiu Writers. — Giuseppe 
Baretti (1716-1787).— Was born in Turin and died in 
London. Baretti resided many years in England, and 
through Dr. Johnson's influence was appointed teacher of 
Italian in Mr. Thrale's family. He is characterized by 
Giuseppe Maffei as singularly eccentric, of tolerably good 
taste, but nevertheless whimsical, impudent, irritable, and 
inclined to exaggerate both in his praise and in his censure. 

Principal works: — An Italian and English Dictionary; 
Letitre Famigliari — written with much vivacity and elegance, 
and the Frusta Letieraria — written with greater fire. In 
this latter work, under the name of " Anastarco Scannabue," 
the author proposes to provide a scourge for the backs of 
modern writers, archaologists, sonneteers, and academi- 
cians, as they are. Goldoni gets many metaphorical 
stripes for his dramas ; and Frugoni's puerilities, the un- 
due admiration of Bembo, the abuse of the verso sciolto, the 
imitation of the French idiom and of the French, and 
various other topics, receive a like seasonable and salutary 
attention. 
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Gaspero Gozzi (17 1 3-1 786). — Brother of Carlo Gozzi : 
was a member of the academy of the Gramlleschi zX. Venice, 
which had for its object the preservation of purity in lan- 
guage, and which employed satire and humorous criticism 
as weapons against writers falling under its censure. 

Gozzi, in his Di/esa di Dante, was a defender of Dante 
against Bettinelli — author of the Lettere Virgiliane. His 
papers, forming the Osservatore Veneto, a periodical of the 
same class as '*The Spectator," are admired for their healthy 
morality, playful satire, and easy elegance of style- His 
Monde Morale tends to the same end as the Ossetvatore, — to 
improve the habits of the Italians. His Lettert Diverse are 
masterpieces of critical acumen. His Sermoni show that 
as a poet, no less than as a prose-writer, he reached a high 
degree of excellence. He wrote also numerous translations, 
including those of Fleury's " Ecclesiastical History," 
Marmontel's ** Tales," Pope's "Essay on Man," &c. 

Besides the Osservatore^ which he edited without assist- 
ance, he brought out also II Sognatore, in which he received 
contributions from less exercised collaborators. 

Saverio Bettinelli, S.J. (17 18-1808). — Was an elegant 
and accomplished writer, epistolary, dramatic, and poe- 
tical. 

Principal work: — Risorgimento d^Iialiay a sketch of the 
progress of literature, science, and the arts, in Italy. 

His Lettere died di Virgilio agli Arcadi attracted much 
attention, but did him little honour. 

Francesco Algarotti (17 12-1764). — Was introduced 
at an early age to Frederick, Crown Prince of Prussia — 
afterwards Frederick the Great, who delighted in his 
society, and maintained friendly relations with him till his 
death. The Neutonianismo per le dame, written in a "gen- 
teel " style, and free from pedantry, must be considered the 
corner-stone of his fame. He wrote also : — Lettere sulla 
Russia : Saggi ; and Lettere sopra la Pittura e sopra VArchi- 
tettura, besides some epistles in versi sciolti on various 
scientific and philosophical subjects. He possessed, as 
an art critic, considerable taste and judgment. 

Melchiorre Cesarotti ( 1 730-1 808).— Professor of 
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Greek and Hebrew in the University of Padua, and a 
notorious importer of Gallicisms. He wrote an Italian 
translation of the Prometheus of Aeschylus, of Voltaire's 
Tragedte^ of Ossian, and of Homer's Iliad. Among his 
other works are the Prolusione Latine ; the Reflesstoni sopra 
i Doveri Accademici; Corso ragionaio di Letteratura Greca ; 
and Saggi sulla Filosofia delle Ltngue applicata alia Lingua 
lialiana, 

Cesarotti's translation of the Iliad is a ridiculous carica- 
ture. He embraced with more enthusiasm than prudence 
or taste, novel theories in literature as well as in philoso- 
phy : for instance, he places Pauw above Barthelemy, and 
prefers the frigid tragedies of Conti, the dialogues of 
Plato, and a passage in (jessner's poetry to anything else 
of the kind that has appeared either in ancient or modern 
times. His "Essay on the Philosophy of Languages," 
his observations on some tragedies of Alfieri, and his 
Letters, give him, nevertheless, a prominent place among 
the critics of Italy. 

He was pensioned by Napoleon, of whom he became a 
servile flatterer. 

GiROLAMO TiRABOSCHi, S.J. (1731-1794). — Was born 
at Bergamo ; and became subsequently librarian and 
counsellor to the duke .of Modena. His principal work 
is the Storia della Letteratura Italiana, published in eleven 
volumes (1772- 17 80). He wrote also: — Bihlioteca Mode^ 
nese ; Noiizie di Pit tori, scultori, Incisori ed Archil ettei Mode- 
nesi ; Memorie storiche Modenesi : and other works. 

Tiraboschi's History of Italian Literature embraces the 
lives of some hundreds of authors and their works, and 
gives an admirable account of the rise and progtess of the 
arts, and of literary institutions, as well as of the principal 
political events bearing on his subject, and all in an ex- 
tremely elegant and simple style. He is charged, how- 
ever, with having in many instances, carried biographical 
as well as bibliographical details to an excess, and of con- 
sequently being obliged to slur over a far more important 
part, namely, the critical analysis of the authors' works* 
In short, his critiques are characterized as being very often 
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rather superficial. To him Ginguen^ (i 748-181 6) was 
mainly indebted for the materials of his Histoire Litteraire 
d'ltalie. 

Gio. Battista Roberti (17 19-1786). — Was distin- 
guished by his writings on philosophy, eloquence, and 
poetry. His Favole Esopiane and his Poemetti are in parti- 
cular very beautiful ; but his style has the fault of being, 
on the whole, too affected. 

Clementino Vannetti (1754-1795). — One of the most 
determined opponents of the importation of Gallicisms. 
In his Dialoght, he levels his censures at vice, disguising 
precepts of the soundest philosophy, at one time, under 
the form of genteel raillery, at another, of soft irony. 
His Osservaztoni sopra Orazio is remarkable for the purity 
of its style. Vannetti*s Latin opuscules afford ample evi- 
dence of the depth and finish of the author's classical 
scholarship. 

Lorenzo Pignotti (1739-18 12). — ^Was rector of the 
University of Pisa, and acquired fame principally by his 
History of Tuscany, which is a continuation of Galuzzi's 
Storia del Gran Ducaio, His " Fables " also were very 
popular. In style he is distinguished by a taste for galli- 
cisms, and too much of the ornate. 

Carlo Denina (1731-1813). — Is remembered, among 
other reasons, for his views regarding the ill influence 
of a humid climate on the brains of the inhabitants. He 
cited Padua as an instance, and Cesarotti, who was a 
native of it, took up its defence; also Ferrara, and its 
defence was undertaken by Cigognara, the author of The 
History of Sculpture. His principal work is the History 
of the Revolutions of Italy {Rwoluzt'oni dV/ait'a). Other 
works: — The Revolutions in Germany; The Progress of 
Literature ; Prussian Literature, &c. 

He wrote too much to be able to truly fathom the real 
causes of events. He is favourable to the Lombards ; and 
formed in the school of the eighteenth century, he relates 
facts, not for their own sake, so much, as to illustrate his 
opinions. 

Gio. Maria Mazzuchelli (i 707-1 768).— A native of 
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Brescia. Undertook the Scrittori d^ Italia^ a biography of 
Italian writers, arranged in alphabetical order. He went 
only as far as the first four letters — filling six folio vo- 
lumes. His sudden death left the work uncompleted. 

Count Corniani, also a native of Brescia, has left 
likewise a history of Italian literature, extending to the 
middle of the eighteenth century ; and to this a continua- 
tion has been written by his fellow- townsman, Baron 
Ugoni. 

Alessandro Verri (1741-1816) was one of the Milan 
school of social philosophers and literati (which included 
also the geometer Frisi, Carli and Pietro Verri, and 
Cesare Beccaria — all joint workers for the welfare of their 
native city). Verri's principal work is Le Notti Romane al 
sepolcro degli Scipionty in which he establishes a comparison 
between the Rome of Cicero and that of the pontiffs, that 
turns out entirely to the advantage of the latter. Verri*s 
work is full of similes, of antitheses, and of epithets flowing 
from the richness of his imagination. He is essentially a 

poetic prose-writer, and M. £tienne appropriately calls 
him the Marmontel of Italy. His style, for a while, 
gained him great applause, but has failed to secure him 
a permanence of fame. 

EPOCH OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Tittoiio Alfieii (i 749-1 803). — ' He is par excellence a 
revolutionary writer, and yet no one after having preached 
the revolution has cursed and despised it more." — 

{Etienne,) 

Having left college at sixteen, Alfieri led for some years 
a restless and dissipated life, — travelling in Italy, France, 
England, Holland, and then all through the northern 
countries of Europe. A new epoch opened in his career in 
1775 when he published his first drama, Cleopatra, which 
was immediately successful. Thenceforth he was a labori- 
ous student and dramatic author. 

He did not commence to love his fatherland until he 
had brought himself to heartily hate every other country 
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in Europe. At first, a republican at heart, his political 
sentiments, later in life, underwent a change. He wrote 
his book on "Tyranny" in 1777. The accidents of the 
French invasion and his private griefs soon filled him 
with an implacable hatred towards France. His Misogallo 
is a collection of vehement declamations both in prose 
and verse, which were inspired by the events of the years 
1 790- 1 798. He had now no sympathy with the republi- 
cans ; he despised the qualification of citizen, and remained 
always the Count Alfieri. 

His private character — let us say it with regret — cannot 
be regarded as irreproachable. His relations with the 
Countess of Albany charity bids us be silent upon. 

Alfieri's satires are nearly all directed against the plebei- 
ans, the middle classes {medio ceid)y France, and the manners 
introduced by the revolution. They must serve, at the 
least, as a corrective to the revolutionary tendencies of 
his tragedies. 

He was one of the first of the writers of his time to 
return to the language of the buon secolo, and this he did 
with more eclat than any of his contemporaries. And 
Italy has followed his footsteps in passionately turning 
her attention once more to the classics of the nation, and 
in paying, like him, a tribute of admiration and of grati- 
tude at the shrines of Dante and of Petrarch, of Tasso and 
of Ariosto. 

Alfieii'9 Tragedies. — Before Alfieri's time Italy 
was lower in the dramatic art than the rest of Europe. 
Alfieri has placed himself on a level with the great French 
tragedians, and has united in his works the art-beauties, 
the unity, and the probability of the French drama, the 
important and dignified character of the events of the 
Greek drama, and the profound thought and sentiment of 
the English. He has discarded as so many merely worth- 
less masks the affected gallantry of romances, and the 
effeminacy of pastorals, as well as their insidious sweetness 
and languor; and has, at last, exhibited on the stage 
man in his real greatness and in his true relations. 

Essentially the poet of freedom, most of Alfieri's pieces 
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have for their object the development of some political idea. 
For instance, his Filippo was written to show the perni- 
cious influence of absolute power on the heart in destroy- 
ing there the most legitimate sentiments. In Agt'de^ he 
inculcates the excellence of the patriotic virtues, and of 
the duties of a citizen and soldier. In Maria Siuarda^ he 
seems as it were to avenge himself and his countess on 
Mary Stuart and her descendants. In Antigone^ he tries 
to show how the sceptre may cause even the very holiest 
duties to be forgotten. In Virginia the fundamental idea 
is his contempt for the nobility and his desire to glorify 
the plebeians ( — ! he had not yet commenced to write his 
satires). 

He was of all poets the most rigid observer of the 
dramatic unities. Unity of action and of interest forms 
the essence of his manner. His aim is to exhibit on the 
stage a single action — a single passion ; to introduce it in 
his first verse and to keep it in view to the last. He 
therefore suppresses 4II unnecessary adjuncts, has reduced 
nearly all his tragedies to the number of four persons 
essential to each piece, and has rendered them shorter 
than those of any other poet by suppressing all conversa- 
tions unnecessary to the plot. He banishes confidants 
from the stage, uses none of the usual scenes, and acknow- 
ledges himself that he is not a little monotonous. He says 
that he has observed the unity of action with the utmost 
rigour, has violated only three times the unity of place — 
namely, in Philip, Agis, and The Second Brutus, and has 
on no occasion violated the unity of time, but only some- 
times slightly extended it. 

He purposely renders his style hard and abrupt, breaks 
the harmony of the verse wherever there was danger of its 
degenerating into singing, runs the lines into each other, 
and suppresses all superfluous ornament and all figurative 
expression. He is always sententious, and always attempts 
to be sublime ; he seems at times to forget, however, that 
affected simplicity, laconic brevity, and loudly-proclaimed 
sentiments, do not necessarily constitute the true language 
pf nature. 
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The publication of Alfieri's first four tragedies, Filippo 
(1780), Polinice, Antigone^ and Virginia^ was perhaps the 
greatest event in the literary history of Italy during the eight- 
eenth century. The theatre began to be henceforth regarded 
by Italians as the nurse of mental vigour, of honour, and of 
public virtue. These earlier pieces have many beauties, 
but are stiff in action and not very polished : he followed 
them up with Agamemnon (1783), and Orestes^ which are 
among his best dramas. He soon after published Ros- 
munddf Octavia^ and Ttmoleon, in the two last of which 
he is charged with having unduly exaggerated both vices 
and virtues. About the same time he published his 
Merope, which is characterized as interesting and correct 
in feeling, and Saul — his best drama (and the second act, 
according to some critics, the best in it). 

Character forms the basis of interest in Sauly and the 
situations are ^deeply pathetic — often reminding us of King 
Lear, M. Etienne says that Alfieri is nowhere more 
poetic than in the third act of Saul. 

His eight latest tragedies are : — Mary Stuart ; The Con- 
spiracy of the Pazzi ; Don Garcia ; Agis, King of Sparta ; 
Sophonisba ; The Elder Brutus ; Mirra ; Brutus. 

Alfieri'9 other ITForks. — Of the eight volumes of 
Alfieri*s works published in his lifetime, five contain his 
tragedies, and the other three his political works and 
poems. His political works are : — The Prince, written 
in the style of Machiavelli, but in such a bitter tone 
as at once declares the prejudices of the author ; Tyranny, 
— same faults as The Prince, with the same exaggeration 
of principle, and the reasoning more palpably false ; 
Panegyric on Trajan — supposed to have been written 
by Pliny, — eloquent. Poems : — VEtruria Vendicata, an 
epic in four books, ottava rima ; five odes on the Inde- 
pendence of America ; nearly two hundred sonnets and 
some other poems in various styles. His posthumous pro- 
ductions began to make their appearance in 1804, and 
extend to thirteen volumes in octavo. They include : — 
Abel, a tramelody, or attempt to unite the lyric and the 
tragic style of poetry ; six comedies, One, Few, Too Many, 
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or Democracy, The Antidote, La Finestrina (The Dialogues 
of the Dead, dramatized), The Divorce ; Satires ; Transla- 
tions; and his Autobiography. This last work alone 
makes us truly acquainted with him, and reveals to us his 
boiling impatience of character, his melancholy agitation 
oi spirit, and his thirst for that poetical creation which he 
at length embodied in those dramatic masterpieces that 
have immortalised his name. 

TlRe ClassiclBti. — Parini and Alfieri, as we have seen, 
inaugurated the restoration of the national literature, 
which for nearly two centuries had been wanting in true 
spirit and vigour. Many of their contemporaries, and of 
the later poets, following in their footsteps, now turned to 
the ancient classics, as inspiring founts of patriotic ardour, 
of lofty fancy, and of a sincere and pure feeling and a 
true expression of nature. Thus arose the school of the 
Clamci or Classicisti — a school, however, which inclined 
towards casting the great facts and teachings of Christi* 
anity into the background, in order to make the traditions 
of Greece and Rome the foundation of a new civilization 
and literature. Much of the enthusiasm that animated the 
Classicisti was, no doubt, due to the political and other 
events of their time ; another Alexander seemed to have 
arisen in the First Napoleon, another Praxiteles in Ca- 
nova, and the old classic days seemed to be once more 
returning. The principal seat of the Classicisti "^2,% Milan. 
In their poetry they tempered the Arcadianism of the by- 
gone age with the more earnest and animated spirit of the 
writers of our own day. Of this school were Monti, Fos- 
colo, Arici, Pindemonte, Giordani, Leopardi, and Nicco- 
lini. They establishad at Milan, in 1816, a periodical 
entitled the Bihlioteca italiana, 

ViNCENZoMoNTi(i753-i828). — Was as noted forthever- 
satility of his political principles as for his poetical talents. 
His principal poems are: — The Feroniadef a descriptive 
and mythological poem on the drainage of the Pontine 
Marshes — written in honour of Pope Pius VI. ; Bassvilliana, 
on the murder at Rome (1793) of Hugo Basseville, 
the Frenchambassador — this, which is unfinished, is, in 
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form, a close imitation of Dante, and gained for its author 
a high reputation ; Musogonia^ a fragment ; Cantica Mas^ 
cherontanay on the death of Mascheroni ; // Bardo delUi 
Selva Nera ; La Spada di Frederico; La lerogamia d£ 
Creta; La Api panacridi ; La Palinganesi. Dramas : — ^The 
tragedies of Aristodemo (1786), Galeotto Manfredi (1788), 
and Caio Gracco ( 1 800). The Aristodemo is considered one 
of the most affecting of all the Italian tragedies. In the 
Galeotto Manfredi ^ Monti approaches Alfieri in the naked- 
ness of the action, the energy of the characters, and the 
eloquence of the sentiments. 

Ugo Foscolo ( 1 776-1 827). — Was educated at Padua, 
and produced his first tragedy, Tieste^ before he was 
twenty. His letters of Jacopo Ortts established his fame. 
His tragedy of ^wff was brought out in Milan in 1812. 
He published besides : — Four Essays on Petrarch ; Dispu- 
tations and Notes on Dante ; Contributions to the Edin- 
burgh, Quarterly, and other Reviews. He is himself the 
hero of his letters of Jacopo Ortis, although the mere 
name is that of a Paduan student who had committed 
suicide, leaving no clue to the motives that incited him 
to the deed. The plot is similar to that of Goethe's 
Werther. The influence of a book like Ortis is nothing 
now : it was pernicious at the time it was written. The 
style is pure, elegant, and forcible, uniting the familiar 
and colloquial with the tasteful and the expressive. It is, 
however, a little too rhetorical for our ears. Foscolo's 
poetical chef-d ^csuvre is his poem / Sepolcrty an Ode on 
Sepulchres. Every verse is harmonious music. His Saggi 
sul Petrarca is his best prose work. 

Having boldly advocated the independence of the Ve- 
netian States at the fall of Napoleon, he was not con- 
sidered safe in his own country when it was assigned over 
to Austria. He spent the latter years of his life in Eng- 
land, and is buried in the churchyard of Chiswick, London. 

Bliiior Poets. — ^Alfieri, Monti, and Foscolo were the 
triumvirs of Italian literature during the period of the 
Revolution. Among their contemporaries were : — Ippolito 
Pindemonte (1753-^828), author oi Prose e Poesie Campestri, 
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Epistole poetichi, Armim'o, Elogi di Ittierati^ Viaggiy Colpo 
di martello del campanile di San Marco in Vene%ia, Sermom\ 
the Odissea in versi sciolti, and other works ; Napione (1750- 
1S30), author of a work on the Beauties of the Italian 
Language, — DeW uso e di pregi della lingua italiana ; Cesare 
Ariel ( 1 782-1 836), author of Inni di Bacchilide^ Pasiorizia, 
La coltivauone degli Ulivi^ four descriptive poems — // Vi' 
aggio sentimentale, SirmionCy Brescia romana, Camposanto^ 
also an epic poem, Gerusalemme distrutia; and Giambit- 
tista Casti (i 721-1803), author of Gli Animali Parlanti^ 
and other works — some of which are objectionable on moral 
grounds. The Animali Parlanti is a political satire — an 
allegorical attack on courts and on society. Macaulay 
thinks that this piece is perfectly intolerable. " It is at 
least six times as long as it ought to be ; and the garrulous 
feebleness of the style is a still greater fault than the 
length of the work." 
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SEVENTH PERIOD. 



THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Introduction : the Purlsti. — ^The three grand and 
characteristic features of the nineteenth century bearing 
on our history are: (i) a close correspondence be- 
tween the current literature and political events ; (2) 
literary reform; and (3) a renewal of the old debates 
on the national language. The influx of Gallicisms 
had, towards the close of the last century, been so con- 
siderable, that to save the language from further cor- 
ruption a new school sprung up which advocated as a 
corrective the closest study of the authors of the period of 
Bembo and Salviati — the golden age of the Italian idiom. 
Such was the aim of the Puristi, a. literary group who, 
though now and then held up to derision as being more 
particular about the manner than about the matter of their 
writings, have nevertheless done no inconsiderable service 
to the literature. 

Of this school were Antonio Cesari (1760-1828), author 
of a Dissertazione sopra lo stato presente della lingua italiana^ 
Bellezze di Dante ^ &c. ; Monti, and Giulio Perticari (1779- 
1822), his son-in-law, tenderly commemorated in the first 
canto of the Feroniade, who wrote jointly with him Due 
libri degli scrittori del trecento e dei loro imitatoriy and estab* 
lished at Rome the Giomale Arcadico\ Paolo Costa (1771- 
1836), author of Del modo di comporre le idea e di contras- 
segnarle con vocaboli precisi, Elocuzione^ Sermoni sulV arte 
poetica^ and a Commento alia Divina Commedia ; Nannucci 
(1787-1857), author of a Manuale della letteratura del prima 
secolo della lingua italiana ; and Francesco Ambrosoli (d. 
1868), author of sl Manuele della letteratura italiana, in four 
volumes, which, arranging the writers in seven centuries, 
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gives tinder each century a historical notice of the state of 
Italy during that period, then an account of the principal 
writers, followed by extracts from their works, and, lastly, 
notices of the miscellaneous writers, illustrated in a similar 
way- 

Tlie Romanticlstl. — ^This school was inaugurated 
by Manzoni, Silvio Pellico, Ugoni, Visconti, Berchet, and 
others, chiefly of the same political creed. As opposed to 
the Classictsiiy it derived its name from its seeking literary 
materials in the old national romances and epic poems 
rather than in the ancient classics. Manzoni, in a letter 
to the elder Marchese d'Azeglio, briefly formulates its 
characteristics, its scope being the useful^ its subject- 
matter the true, and its means the interesting. Ambrosoli 
considers that Romanticism received its first impulse from 
the writings of Fichte and Schelling, and of the brothers 
Schlegel. 

Poetry and the Drama, 

Ijyiical and otber Poetry — Tragedy. — Ales- 
SANDRO Manzoni (i 785-1 875). — ^Was born at Milan. 
His mother was the daughter of Cesare Beccaria. He 
wrote his Inni Sacri^ or sacred poems, in 1810, on the 
great facts and mysteries of the Catholic faith. In 1820 
appeared his tragedy of // Conte di Carmagnola, in the 
construction of which he set at defiance the French 
classical unities, and thus became the leader of Roman- 
ticism in Italy. This play was reviewed and praised by 
Goethe. In 1821 he published his Ode on Italian Unity, 
his famous lyric on the death of Napoleon I., // Cinque 
Maggio — probably his poetical masterpiece ; and his tra- 
gedy of Adelchi,^ In the same year was suppressed by the 

* Subject, the expedition of Charlemagne against Didier and 
Adelghis, the last chiefs of the nation of the Lombards. The sub- 
ject of the Conte di Carmagnola is the career of Francesco di Bar- 
tolomeo Bussone (b. 1390), who, at first only a shepherd-boy, rose to 
be generalissimo in the army of the Duke of Milan, and later in that 
of the republic of Venice. He was executed by the Venetians for 
treason. 
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Austrian Government the journal 77 Conciliatore^ estab- 
lished in 1818 by the new party who sought to combine 
patriotism with fidelity to the papacy. Its principal con- 
tributors, including Silvio Pellico, were banished and im- 
prisoned ; and Manzoni was almost the only one spared. ' 

In 1827 he published the one prose fiction which gave 
him a European reputation — / Promessi Sposi, This, as an 
historical romance ( — confessedly the fruit of a long study 
of Sir Walter Scott's masterpieces), stands unrivalled in 
Italian literature. In 18 19 he published a vindication of 
Catholic morality entitled Osservazioni sulla Morale Catto^ 
lica, in confutation of remarks made by Sismondi in his 
** History of the Italian Republics." 

To the fourth edition of / Promessi Spost, Manzoni 
added an historical appendix, entitled Storia della Colonna 
Infamay which treats of the application of torture to a 
peculiar class of criminals during the plague of Milan. In 
1868 he assisted in drawing up a " Report to the Minister 
of Public Instruction on the possibility of making the 
Florentine dialect the basis of an Italian dictionary, and 
thus of introducing unity of speech throughout the coun- 
try." 

GiACOMO Leopardi (1798-1837) may be set over against 
Manzoni as representing the hopelessness and the religious 
and political scepticism of Italy after the events of 1 8 1 5 
and of 1 82 1. Death and sorrow were problems which 
Leopardi and his fellow-thinkers turned over without ceas- 
ing, and nevertheless without experiencing any consolation. 
The principal of his writings are : — AlV Italia and Sul 
monumento di Dante f two canzoni, dignified and ornate in 
style; Operette Morale; Studi Giovanili ; Saggio sopra gli 
errori popolari degli Antichi; I Paralipomeni della Batraco- 
tniomachia. 

His spirit is essentially misanthropical. 

Giuseppe Giusti, (i 809-1 850), "The Tuscan B6ran- 
ger." — ^Wrote political satires from 183 1 to 1847. He is 
best known by his Re Travicello; Lo Stivale; Vlncorona- 
zione; Mementomif; Brindisi^ and GingilUno, He wrote 
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aJso Studi e Commenti tniomo alia Divina Commedia and a 
Discorso delta vitaj dellt Opere di Giuseppe Parini, 

ToMMASO Grossi ( 1795-1 85 3),— the friend of Manzoni 
and another of the Romance school — wrote Ildegonda (in 
ottavarima)\ I Lombardi alia prima Crociata; La Prineide, 
a political satire, which gives an account of a vision, in 
which the poet conversed with the shade of the minister, 
Prina, on the state of Lombardy under the late rulers ; 
La Fuggitiva, and other pieces. 

Silvio Pellico (1789-1854). — In early life gained con- 
siderable eminence as a writer for the stage, and produced 
in 1819 his interesting tragedy of Francesca da Rimini^ in 
which, in the simplicity of its action, he shows himself a 
disciple of Alfieri. Of his other tragedies, may be men- 
tioned Eufemia da Messina, Ester d'Engaddi, Iginia d'Asti, 
Gismonda da Mendrisio, Erodiade^ and Tommaso Mora, 

In 1820 he was seized at Milan as a carbonari by the 
Anstrians, and was confined in the fortress of Spielberg 
for ten years. Le Mie Prigioni^ the volume on which his 
fame principally rests, tells the story of his imprisonment. 
This was written after his release, as were also three of 
his tragedies, and a prose treatise on the "Duties of 
Man." 

Giovanni Niccolini (i 782-1 861). — Was descended 
maternally from the poet Filicaja, and was himself an 
earnest and courageous Italian patriot. He followed the 
Greeks as models of composition, and Alfieri in style. 
His best tragedy is Amaldo da Brescia^ published in 1845, 
but prohibited by the censors. His other plays and poems 
are : — Antonio Foscariniy his most popular play : Giovanni 
da Procida ; Filippo Strozzi; Nabucco ; Medea ; La Peste di 
Livorno, &c. He wrote, during his later years, a yet un- 
published History of the House of Hapsburg. In his 
various plays he pays very little attention to the unities of 
time and place, observing only unity of action, which he 
pushes even as far as unity of sentiment. 

Giovanni Berchet (1782-185 i), one of the writers of 
the Conciliatorey was one of the most zealous supporters of 
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Romanticism, His best known pieces are the Profught 
di Parga and the Fantasie. 

Gabriele Rossetti (1783-1854), the father of the dis- 
tinguished poet and painter, D. G. Rossetti; the art- 
critic, W. M. Rossetti; Maria F. Rossetti, authoress of 
** A Shadow of Dante"; and the poetess, Christina Ros- 
setti. — Was born at Vasto, in Abruzzo ; and in 18 13 was 
appointed keeper of the Museo Borbonico, at Naples, but 
had to leave Italy in 1821, owing to his political opinions. 
He arrived in England in 1824, and in 1830 was appointed 
to the professorship of Italian at the King's College, 
London, a post he held until 1845, when, owing to dim- 
ness of sight, he was obliged to resign. His poetical 
yforks axe :—Ii Sal/erio ; II Veggente in Solitudint; L'Arpa 
evangelica. His best known prose work is his Comento 
analitico su la Divina Commedia, 

Comedy.— Alberto Nota (1775-1847), the one writer 
of modem comedy who, as a reformer, has made the 
closest approach to Alfieri, has acquired a European fame. 
He has faithfully followed Goldoni, and has closely studied 
Moli^re. His pieces include comedies of character, 
comedies of intrigue, and historical comedies, all equally 
applauded in their way. One of the best known of them 
is La Novella Sposa. 

Count Giraud also produced some comedies, which are, 
however, too light and too carelessly written to secure for 
him a durable reputation in the history of the drama. 

Prose Writers. 

Of the prose writers of the nineteenth century we have 
just noticed, under the preceding head, a few of the most 
distinguished. Many more remain to be mentioned. 

Wovellsti. — Giovanni Rosini (1776-1855) wrote 
three historical novels — La Monaca di Monza^ Luisa 
Strozzi, and Ugolino delta Gherardesca, He wrote also a 
Storia 'delta pittura italiana, and re-edited, with much care 
and patience, Guicciardini's History. 
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Massimo Tapparelli, Marquis d'Azeglio (i 798-1 866), 
the son-in-law of Manzoni, distinguished himself as an ad- 
vocate of Italian national unity. He propagated his views 
at first through the medium of fiction ; and his historical 
novels La Disfida di Barletta^ or, as it is also entitled, 
VEttore Fieramosca (1833), zxidNiccoli d^ Lapi{i%^i\ were 
enthusiastically received by his countrymen. The bizarre 
and curious character of Fanfulla^ which appears in both 
these romances, was drawn by the author as intended to 
represent himself, and has become very popular. In his 
Mm ricordi we have a lively picture and pleasing literary 
reminiscences of the time of his youth. 

Plillosophers and Historians. — Pasqualb Ga- 
LTJPPi (1770-1846), "the Calabrian Socrates," professed a 
system of philosophy which was Cartesianism reconciled 
with the fathers of the Church. He opposed the tenets of 
the German philosophers in various memoirs addressed to 
the Institute of France, of which he was a member. 

Antonio Rosmini-Serbati (1797-1855) was a philoso- 
pher of the Galuppi school. He was a good, liberal-minded 
priest, prompt in reply and armed for combat, and has ex- 
pressed himself with vigour — often, indeed, with acerbity — 
against all the contemporary systems of philosophy. The 
basis of the doctrine maintained by himself is idealism ; 
and among innate ideas he needs only one, that of Beings 
on which to found his system of Ontology.* 

Melchiorre Gioja (i 767-1 829), the celebrated econo- 
mist, on account of his apology for luxury, felt some of 
the blows dealt round by Rosmini. 

Romagnosi, too, in expounding his experimental and 
psychological theory of the principles of law, succeeded in 
provoking the censure of this Italian Malebranche. 

Rosmini opposed no less the Scotch eclecticism of 
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Count Terenzio Mamiani, and finally measured swords 
with the Abate Vincenzo Gioberti. 

ViNCENZO Gioberti (i 801-1852), of Turin, was too pre- 
occupied with practical objects to be a good philosopher, 
and, strange to say, in the practice of affairs, betrays a 
tendency to Utopianism. His Primato delV Italia has 
rendered him famous all over Europe. In this he pro- 
poses, for the first time, the plan of an Italian confedera- 
tion under the presidency of the pope. In philosophy he 
shows himself more erudite than judicious, and his doc- 
trine, entirely mystical, confounds philosophy with religion. 
He is systematically hostile to France, and to French 
writers; and his books contain, here and there, rather 
striking contradictions. He embodies his philosophical 
doctrines in his Introduzione alio studio delta Filosofia, His 
Gesuita moderno is a bitter and systematic satire on the 
Society of Jesus. 

Of the remaining writers we may mention Carlo Botta 
( 1 766-1 837), who wrote a History of the Revolution of the 
United States, also a History of Italy from 1789 to 1814 ; 
Pietro Colletta (i 775-1 831), author of a History of the 
Kingdom of Naples, being a continuation of that of 
Giannone; Caesar Balbo (i 789-1 853), who wrote Histori- 
cal Meditations, Thoughts on the History of Italy ; Som- 
mario delta Storia d^Italia, Speranu d^ Italia; also an 
answer to Gioberti's Primato; Paolo Emiliani-Giudici 
( 1 8 1 2~i 872), author of a History of the Italian Communes ; 
Cesare Cantill di Brivio, still (1876) alive and an in- 
defatigable worker, author of a voluminous Storia univer- 
sale, which, though here and there obscure and entangled 
in the narrative, is full of valuable documentary matter 
and acute historical criticism ; author also of various other 
works, including a Storia delta Letteratura Italiana ; Carlo 
Troya (i 784-1 858), author of a Storia d^ Italia net Medio 
evo, in seventeen volumes, also of the work Del veltro alU" 
gorico di Dante; Giuseppe La Farina (18 15-1863), one of 
the party of Cavour, author of a Storia d^ Italia narrata al 
popdo italiano ; Luigi Farini di Russi (d. 1 866), author of 
a Storia dello Stato romano from 18 14 to 1850; Michele 
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author of / Vespri Siciliant; and Gino Capponi 
': -91—1876), the latest historian representative of the 
rioble house of Capponi, author of a &ion'a della Repuhhlica 
€i Firtnmt^ concluded shortly before his death, and which 
has been characterised by Marco Tabarini as '' a history 
narrated with truth, sobriety, and candour, and in which 
men, events, and institutions are judged with the good 
sense of an able statesman and the uprightness of an 
honest man." 

flEtoeeUaneoHfl Writers. — Lazzaro Papi (1763- 
1834), went to the East Indies as captain of a merchant 
vessel, and, having joined the English army some time 
alter, served in the war against Tippoo Saib. He wrote, 
in 1802, a series of Leitere suUe Indie; and, later, wrote 
Commeniari sulla rivolutione^ extending from the death of 
Lonis XVI. to the re-establishment of the Bourbons. He 
wrote also a translation of Milton's " Paradise Lost," 
which is still in high esteem for the force and splendour 
of its colouring. 

PiETRO GiORDANi (1774.-1848), a native of Piacenza, 
appears to have aspired to the ecclesiastical state and 
to have proceeded to minor orders, but eventually em- 
braced a secular life. Regarded with enmity by the 
princes, owing to his liberal opinions, at times a prisoner 
and often an exile, he gained, as a recompense, the 
esteem and admiration of the people of Italy, who regarded 
him as a literary oracle. A writer of poetic prose at 
once dignified, artistic, and piquant, his close attention to 
the minutiae of style no less than the peculiar character 
of his genius, suited rather to depict the beautiful than to 
investigate the true, impeded his undertaking any work of 
length. He exhibited his abilities chiefly in Discourses, 
Panegyrics, Prefaces, articles in journals, and similar short 
productions, in which he manifested the liberality of his 
views, his desire for political reform, and, above all, when 
his mind was unclouded by passion, his extreme delicacy 
of taste and sound judgment in literature. Of his writings 
we may mention the Panegirico ad Antonio Canova, VElogio 
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del Galliadi^ Monti e la Crusca^ Prefazione a una scelta dt 
Prosatori italiani^ Discorso sul VOperette morali di Giacotno 
Leopardiy and his translations of Liv/s History, Seneca's 
Letters, &c. 

Giovanni Gherardini (1778-1861), aLombard/«/^J/,• 
translated Schlegel's Course of Dramatic Literature, also 
Darwin's "Loves of the Plants" (in versi sctoltt); wrote 
an Appendice alle grammatiche italiane^ and was editor of 
the Giomale Italiano from 1806 to 18 14. 

Felice Bellotti (i 786-1 858), secretary and afterwards 
president of the Accademta delle Belle Arti, at Milan ; pro- 
duced translations of Sophocles, Euripides, and Aeschylus, 
of very great merit. He also translated the Argonauts of 
Apollonius Rhodius and the Lusiad of Camoens — the 
former in versi sciolti, the latter in ottava rima ; and wrote 
an original tragedy of a sacred character called La Figlia 
di fefte, 

GiAMPETRo ViESSEUX (1779-1861), a native of Oneglia, 
founded a Gahinetto letterario at Florence, and established 
a literary and scientific periodical of anti-Austrian prin- 
ciples called the Antologia, which had an existence of 
eleven years (i 821-1832). He afterwards published his 
Archivia storico Italiano, the first series of which was com- 
pleted between 1842 and 1854. He has left a high 
reputation for learning and industry. 

Raffaele Lambruschini (b. 1788) was distinguished 
as a writer on education, and established at Florence, in 
1836, the Guida delV Educatore, His Dialoghi and his Elogi 
on distinguished men are considered valuable accessions 
to the literature. 

N1CCOL6 ToMMASEO ( 1 802-1 874), a collaborator of 
Viesseux's in the Antologia, was a critic of profound know- 
ledge and of very varied attainments, as well as one of the 
most distinguished of Italian patriots. His articles in the 
Antologia at last brought on the suppression of that 
journal, at the instigation of the Austrian government; 
and Tommaseo, having in 1833 taken part in revolutionary 
movements, was forced to fly in exile to France. He, 
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however, after some time obtained pennission to return to 
Italy; lived at Venice from 1837 to 1847 ; was imprisoned 
in 1848 for participating anew in revolutionary move- 
ments ; became an exile in Corfu in 1 849, on the fall of 
Venice ; removed to Turin in 1854, and after the battle of 
Solferino returned to Tuscany, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his life, engaged in literary labours. Spotless 
honour, sturdy independence of spirit, contempt of place, 
unflagging industry, and calm resignation in his great 
affliction — fifteen years of blindness — were the main 
characteristics of the man Tommaseo. As a writer, ra- 
pidity, originality, and boldness and acuteness of criti- 
cism distinguished him. He laid the foundation of his 
literary reputation by the publication (1830) of his first 
great work, the Dmonario di Sinonimi, He published 
also a Treatise on Education (1834), ^ Duca d'Atene 
(1836), a History of France during the Sixteenth Century, 
and the Letters of Pasquale de Paoli. Of his other works, 
may be mentioned, A Collection of the Popular Songs of 
Tuscany, Corsica, Dalmatia, and Greece, in four volumes ; 
Nuavt iSV-nV/x (1839-40); his valuable Comento a Dante 
(1837, and in a more complete form, 1865); z, Diztonario 
estetico (1840 and 1867); the romanzetto Fede e Bellasa 
(1840); Poesie (1872), and the Dizionario delta lingua tta- 
Itana, a vast compilation, which he was engaged on at the 
time of his death. 

Coneliislon. — Up to 1876, contemporary Italian 
poetry has followed one or other of two influences — either 
with Manzoni, remaining true to the old faith and never 
ceasing to hope ; or, on the other hand, following that 
of Leopardi, and becoming simply a hymn of despair. 
The Italian drama appears to be improving, the comedy 
especially. In philosophy Hegelism and Positivism have 
made inroads, owing to many influences. In history 
many studious minds appear to be reviving, latterly, the 
old school of Machiavelli and of Guicciardini. Finally, 
thanks to the influence of Giordani and Tommaseo, 
literary criticism has of late reached a high standard in 
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Italy ; and many esteemed histories of the literature have 
been published during this period by various writers, of 
which, besides Ambrosoli's, already noticed, the Storta 
della Utteratura italiana by Giuseppe Maifei, and the Dtsegfio 
storico della Utteratura italiana by Raffaello Fomaciari, have 
a special claim to be mentioned here, having been drawn 
upon pretty largely throughout the preceding pages, as 
have also, Sismondi's ** Literature of the South of Europe," 
and, in particular, the Htstoire de la Ltttirature Italienne^ by 

L. Etienne. 
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